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Events 


of the Geek. 


The new 
arrangement was laboriously explained by Mr. Chamber- 
lain and has been caustically annotated by Sir George 
Younger. In future there was to be no “ 


Tue Coalition has become a diatom. 


matrimonial 
alliance ’’ between the Conservatives and the “ National 
Liberals,”’ A “bill of 
divorcement ’’ between these mutually unfaithful partners 


cc 


only a “sort of co-operation.”’ 
must, said Sir George, be pronounced, but there was no 
reason why the parties should not remain on friendly 
As for the name “‘ 


” 


terms. Coalition,’’ it was to dis- 
appear, even the electoral label of 1918 being renounced. 
The Party thus 


‘‘ individuality.”’ This, as Sir George admitted, was 


Conservative would regain its 


a “pretty long step’’ from the former “intimate 
relationship.’”’ It is, for it is practically a notice to Mr. 
Lloyd George to quit. Apparently he has made some 
terms, for the new Tory Party will not nominally be 


”) 


Protectionist. Obviously it is an insult to offer the 
A “sort of 


«é 


country such an arrangement as this. 


co-operation ’’ can, we suppose, produce a “‘ sort of ”’ 
But not the “ sort of ’’ thing to have 


charge of the Empire at such a time as this. 


a Government. 


Tue elections in Clayton and Camberwell have 
resulted in great victories for Labor, which in Clayton 
has nearly doubled its poll, converting a minority of 
4,631 into a majority of 3,624, while in Camberwell the 
Labor strength is more than doubled, and a Coalitionist 
majority of 3,833 is turned into a Labor majority of 
1,135. It is not disputed that the Liberal vote was piled 
on the Labor man, and that as far as we can see the 
European programmes of the two parties were identical. 
The salving of the schools was also a great unifying 
subject, and will, we imagine, exercise this influence all 
over the electoral field. Combined Labor and Liberal 
voting cannot, of course, be imposed from the centre, and 
the local difficulties must be locally met. But a good 
lesson in the advantages of a common platform is seen 





in the County Council elections in London. Progressives 
are now fighting Labor. Both will be defeated, and the 
government of London given over, in consequence, to 
the “ Municipal Reformers,’’ who now run it in the 
interest of property and the better-to-do ratepayers. On 
the other hand, the old united Progressive policy, to 
which most of the chiefs of Labor were loosely attached, 
gave London a standard of municipal life she has never 
since approached. 
* * 

Tue Ard Fheis or Sinn Fein Party Convention met 
in Dublin on Tuesday. Some three thousand delegates 
assembled, and a close division was expected. Mr. de 
Valera, who presided, made a characteristic speech, com- 
bining conciliatory personal references to President 
Griffith with some uncompromising language about 
resisting an election. Mr. Griffith, in defending the 
Treaty, said that he preferred the Treaty to Document 
No. 2. Mr. Collins and Mr. Bruga also spoke, and at 
times feeling ran high. But there was an unmistakable 
desire in the ranks of the delegates for some kind of 
truce, and at the end of the day Mr. Mulcahy proposed 
an adjournment till Wednesday morning in the hope that 


-the leaders might succeed in arranging a compromise. On 


Wednesday morning Mr. Griffith, Mr. Collins, Mr. de 
Valera, and Mr. Stack spent three hours in discussion, 
and finally arrived at a settlement. The supporters of 
the Treaty make the chief concession, for they agree that 
there shall be no election for three months, and that at 
the end of that time the Constitution as well as the Treaty 
shall be placed before the electorate. Mr. de Valera’s 
party agrees, on the other hand, that the Provisional 
Government shall not be expected to resign on the passing 
of any hostile vote in the Dail. As Mr. Griffith’s 
majority in the last division taken was two, this provision 
was clearly vital. 
* * * 


Ir is not the business of Englishmen to give advice, 
and certainly Irishmen would not take it if it were 
offered. But certain difficulties suggest themselves in this 
arrangement. Will Mr. de Valera’s party undertake to 
support the Government in maintaining or restoring 
order in the I.R.A.? If not, the delay of the three 
months before asking the country for a mandate might 
well prove fatal. In the second place it would have 
seemed desirable to ask the country for a verdict on the 
Treaty, and then to draw up a Constitution. There 
would seem to be no reason why the Constitution Ireland 
adopts under the Treaty should differ in any respect from 
the Constitution she would have adopted under Document 
No. 2. The proposal of the Irish Labor Congress for a 
plébiscite might get over the difficulty which may arise 
if the true issues are confused. Meanwhile the situation 
in the North has improved in one respect and deteriorated 
in another. The Lord Lieutenant has ordered the release 
of the Sinn Fein footballers, but the Northern Govern- 
ment has protested and threatens to assume a stiff 
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attitude. At home the Government were nearly defeated 
in the Lords, on a motion on the proposed inquiry into 
the Clones episode. Lord Carson led the revolt, although, 
as Lord Birkenhead reminded him, the Northern 
Government had asked for the inquiry. 


* * * 


Lorp ALLENBY has gone back to Egypt with the 
plan of a settlement. The Protectorate will be dropped 
at once without our waiting for a treaty. Sarwat and 
Adly Pashas will be called to power, and authorized to 
hold elections for a Constituent Assembly. Only when 
it has met will the definite treaty defining the status of 
Egypt be negotiated. As to the occupation, the proposal 
is that the British garrison shall be withdrawn 
“* progressively ’’ to the Canal zone. This last provision 
is certainly ingenious. If Egypt votes for the Sarwat- 
Adly Ministry, and is from the point of view of Downing 
Street accommodating, then the garrison may be with- 
drawn quickly and smoothly. If she should prefer 
Zaghloul Pasha, we imagine the ‘‘ progressive ’’ evacua- 
tion will not be rapid, if it is even perceptible. We are 
not told under what conditions the elections will be held. 
Will martial law be withdrawn? Will the Press be 
free? Will Zaghloul Pasha and the other imprisoned or 
exiled leaders of the Opposition be liberated and per- 
mitted to appeal to the country? Will their sequestered 
party funds be released? These are vital questions. 
We confess to some curiosity also about the conditions 
of election. No one could sit in the old Legislative 
Assembly unless he paid direct taxes amounting to £30. 
Will that restriction be maintained? The root social 


fact in Egypt is the division between the landlord and _ 


the fellah, who has no security of tenure, may lease his 
field only for one crop, and may receive only a sixth of 
the crop as his share. The party which makes the 
Constitution will either perpetuate that agrarian system 
or prepare its doom. Much more than the personalities 
of the rival leaders is at stake. 

% # * 


. 

Tue Italian Cabinet crisis is still unsettled, and it 
row seems inevitable that this accident will entail the 
postponement of the Genoa Conference by at least two 
weeks. Signor Bonomi, after trying hard to die 
politically, was induced to face the Chamber, and there 
he received his quietus in a crushing vote. But who is 
tc succeed him? Signors Orlando, De Nicola, and Giolitti 
have all failed to compose coalitions which might have a 
chance of life. There seems, however, to be nothing for 
it but to try each or all of them again. Signor Orlando 
is said to have changed his mind since he sat silent among 
the Big Four and let the Versailles Treaty be completed 
while he thought steadily of Fiume and of nothing else. 
Signor Nitti is considered too advanced, but he is 
active behind the scenes, to the great alarm of the 
French. The whole trouble is, of course, that of the two 
biggest parties in the Chamber, one, the Socialists, will 
not work with anyone else, while no one else can work 
very long without intolerable friction with the other, 
the Catholic “ Populists.’’ Proportional Representation 
makes these well-defined, very independent groups. Its 
successful operation in times of sharp crisis demands 
much training in team work, and an unusual lack of 
egoism among leaders. 


* * * 


Tue effect of an ultimatum like the lock-out notice 
of the engineering employers can never he foretold with 
absolute certainty. All the circumstances in the industry 
indicate that the employers’ terms will be accepted. The 
same thing has happened several times during the past 





year in connection with wage reductions. An aggressive 
minority has carried a ballot decision because the 
majority of workers are too indifferent to vote. Then 
in due time tlie employers offer the choice of an acceptance 
of their terms or a lock-out. The men have remained at 
work, and presently they have been required to enter on 
the next stage of the backward march of the industry. 
The facts about the latest crisis are few and simple. 
During the war the growth of the shop-steward and 
workmen’s committee movement enabled the workers to 
obtain some small share in the control of workshop con- 
ditions. The employer lost his old absolute right to say 
when overtime or nightwork was necessary. In some 
shops the matter was settled by consultation. In others 
the men’s representatives virtually dictated the decision. 
Where action was carried to this extreme and the shop- 
stewards adopted the principle of “ encroaching control ”’ 
as a means of advance towards the larger “control of 
industry,” employers were inevitably irritated. 


* * * 


Tue trade slump gave them the chance of retaliation. 
They have also chosen to sweep away what was good in 
the war-time progress towards consultation and co-opera- 
tion, and to assert specifically that their right to exercise 
managerial functions in the workshop is to be unqualified 
and unchallenged. They can, of course, adopt the 
ultimatum policy with impunity under existing con- 
ditions. The A.E.U. has lost many members. It has 
90,000 unemployed. It has paid out over £2,000,000 in 
unemployment benefit in eighteen months. Its present 
total reserve would, if realizable, yield the members £1 
a week for two weeks in a lock-out. Then there would 
be bankruptcy and starvation. These facts explain why 
fewer than one quarter of the members voted in the 
overtime ballot, and why the number of members against 
acceptance of the terms was only one-eighth of the total 
membership. The shipbuilders’ ballot, now in progress, 
on the cut of 16s. 6d. bonus will probably give a rejection 
vote, and be followed by a lock-out ultimatum. Mean- 
while, in their own lock-out notices the engineering 
employers hint darkly at a further demand for reduction 
as their next step. 


* * * 


We heard in this country some weeks ago, by tele- 
graph, the news that Lala Lajpat Rai, one of the ablest 
and most respected and by no means the most extreme. 
of Indian Nationalist leaders, had been sentenced to six 
months’ imprisonment. And that is all we heard. The 
conviction was under the Seditious Meetings Act. Now 
that Act deals only with public meetings. But the 
meeting which Lajpat Rai attended was what the plain 
man would call a private meeting. It was a meeting of 
the Committee of the Punjab Provincial Congress, con- 
fined to its members. The ‘‘ Daily Herald ’’ quotes the 
decision of the learned judge who decided that a private 
meeting is a public meeting for the purposes of the law. 
The meeting, he argued, was ‘‘ open to that class of the 
public which fulfilled the conditions of membership of 
the Committee of the Punjab Provincial Congress,’’ and 
that those present were ‘‘ members of the public,’’ ¢.c., 
of ‘‘ the general body of mankind or any particular class 
of people.’? Moreover, it dealt with ‘‘ public ’’ affairs. 
As a legal curiosity, or a learned joke, this Lahore 
judgment is one of the most precious things that we have 
seen for many years. And yet six months in an Indian 
prison is no laughing matter. Fortunately this judg- 
ment was quashed on appeal, but another charge was 
promptly discovered on which Lajpat Rai was convicted 
and sentenced. 
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On his return from America Lord Lee hastened to 
reply to the editor of the “ Times,’’ who had attacked 
him for garbling his quotations from Captain Castex at 
Washington, and bidden him withdraw and apologize. 
The “ Times ’’ saw fit to refuse to print Lord Lee’s letter. 
The letter was brief, to the point, correct enough in 
point of taste, and, to our mind, conclusive. Such lapses 
from the habitual English rule of newspaper ethics are 


fortunately rare. We cannot quote the decisive extracts [| 


which Lord Lee reproduced. There is, he admits, 
doubt about the interpretation of one passage, to 
which we drew attention some weeks ago, asking 
for an explanation. Captain Castex, after sum- 
marizing the vindication of the right to ruthless 
submarine warfare, certainly did say “ ainsi raisonnent 
les Allemands,’’ but he made it clear that on the 
whole he adopted their reasoning. His articles have 
1iysteriously disappeared from circulation. We are con- 
tent, however, to accept the verdict of the “ Manchester 
Guardian,’’ which has procured his book, that its whole 
argument is in favor of the indiscriminate use of the 
submarine for commerce destruction. Lord Lee has 
nothing to regret or withdraw. The articles did 
undoubtedly express the mind of an important and 
probably predominant school of French naval strategy. 


* * * 


Tue bearing of Reparations on the balance of 
classes in Central Europe is a subject which deserves the 
most careful attention. We have ourselves drawn atten- 
tion to it more than once, but much the most detailed 
study of it which has yet appeared in this country will 
be found in an article by Mr. Philips Price in the 


February “ Labor Monthly ’’—a periodical which always ° 


contains something worth reading. The indemnity 
places on Germany, as everyone knows, a terrific burden 
of taxation. The direct taxes are on paper most impos- 
ing. No such array of capital levies, war-profits taxes, 
income taxes, and death duties appears in any other 
budget. Unfortunately they are actually collected only 
to the extent of 35 per cent. of the estimated yield. On 
the other hand, the indirect taxes, which fall mainly on 
the working class, are realized to the extent of 75 per 
cent. Nor is this all, for a great part of the direct taxa- 
tion is income tax levied promptly at the source on wages. 
The explanation is not simply evasion. A man is 
assessed with the mark worth, say, twopence. He pays 
his tax in marks worth one farthing. The indirect taxes 
on the other hand follow prices automatically as they 
rise. Undoubtedly, then, the direct burden of repara- 
tions falls on the workers and the small middle class. 
The few speculators and industrial magnates largely 
escape. 
* * * 

Yer Allied pressure accentuates this tendency. The 
prospect since Cannes has grown worse. Though Herr 
Stinnes has not at once succeeded in getting the railways 
pawned to his syndicate, he has managed to have 
them placed under “business management,’’ which 
means the management of Trusts (largely iron and coal 
magnates). It is going to make the railways pay, partly 
by raising freights and fares, partly by cutting wages, 
reducing staffs, and lengthening hours. Now an exact 
financial analysis shows that it is mainly the high prices 
charged by these same Trusts for railway material which 
explains the deficit in the working of the system. 


* * * 


Tuus the Trusts seem to work, stealthily and always 
with Allied backing, conscious or unconscious, to a 





position of dictatorship. Foreign capital is entering 
them, and German Capitalism (as in the Russian 
Consortium) becomes a sort of junior partner in the 
Allies’ capitalist International. British policy aims at 
raising the costs of production in Germany to the world 
level. But all the while the status of German labor is 
being lowered. The tendency is to whittle away the by 
no means inconsiderable gains which it won in the early 
months of the Revolution. The Eight Hours Day is in 
danger. State participation in unemployed insurance 
is going or gone. Infallibly this lowering of German 
labor, and the simultaneous equalizing of the conditions 
of competition, must mean that British labor will be 
forced down to the Continental level. Unless, indeed, 
the process, under Allied pressure, goes so far as to 
produce an explosive answer. 
* * os 


A sEQUEL to Mr. Bottomley’s failure to convict Mr. 
Bigland of blackmail and to appear in the witness-box in 
support of his charges, has been Mr. Bigland’s retort in 
the shape of a series of accusations against Mr. Bottomley. 
Bigland charged Bottomley with giving him a present 
of a third prize for £1,000 in the drawing of the bonds 
of the War Stock Corporation. The coupon was made 
out in the name of Bigland’s niece, and transferred by 
her to him. __ Bigland also charged Bottomley with 
getting up a bogus libel action against a certain Greeny. 
The action was brought, and Bottomley got £500 
damages, Greeny’s reward for this transaction being 
£100 and his costs. A third charge was that of spiriting 
away a dangerous witness. Meanwhile, the Public 
Prosecutor has intervened, and Mr. Bottomley is sum- 
moned for converting to his own use £5,000 belonging 
to the Victory Bond Club. Faced with this procedure, 
he has resigned his journalism and public work, and also 
his chairmanship of the ‘“ Independent’’ Party in 
Parliament. But he retains his seat. 


* * * 


We hope that Mr. Justice Horridge’s refusal to give 
prisoners in his Court the right of sitting in the dock will 
be cancelled, if the Lord Chancellor or any legal 
authority can do so, and if not, by the force of public 
opinion. We find no difficulty in believing Mr. Healy’s 
statement that this Judge stands alone in resisting a 
custom of humanity, which happens, as the counsel said, 
to be indirectly at least enjoined on him by Hawkins’s 
manual on procedure. It isneedless to argueit. A prisoner 
on trial is assumed to be an innocent man; and, when in 
Court, he possesses a full title to the humane treatment 
which the law enjoins on his Judge. A Judge therefore 
has no right to extend his authority there so as to keep 
a delicate or a nerve-wrecked man standing for hours 
while his fate or even his life is being fought for. 


. * * 


WE hope there will be a great rally to the meeting 
on ‘‘ The Unity of Europe’’ which is to be held. next 
Friday in the Central Hall, under Lord Parmoor’s 
chairmanship. The speakers will be of all types—Lord 
Beauchamp, Mr. Gardiner, Professor Pigou, Mr. Brails- 
ford will be among them—and the distinctive character 
of the meeting will be that it will be almost the first 
intelligent attempt to discuss in public the present 
European situation in the special aspects of it revealed 
by the Genoa Conference, the battle on reparations, the 
French pact, and the fate of Russia. This is the only 
way in which the public can be educated into the truth 
about the state of the Continent and its vital significance 
for this country. 
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Politics and Affairs. 
PLAIN WORDS ON THE ELECTIONS. 


‘And now thou art a nameless thing, 
So abject—yet alive.’-—Byron on the Coalition. 
Tue new Labor Member for Camberwell may, we think, 
congratulate himself, with his colleague at Clayton, on 
being the occasion, if not the cause, of a happy political 
event. The Coalition is dead. Its demise is announced ; 
its self-dug grave, we are expressly informed, is to be 
and its wasted heritage is already divided 
between two squabbling heirs. With the thing itself 
goes the disreputable device that gave it birth. There 
Sach member of the 


nameless ; 


will be no second coupon election. 
separating herds can be stamped, if he pleases, with his 
particular shepherd’s brand, and answer, when it suits 
him, to his leader’s call. Sir George Younger, explain- 
ing Mr. Chamberlain’s explanation of this relationship, 
used a still more disrespectful metaphor. There had 
been, he said, a matrimonial alliance between the Con- 
servatives and the National Liberals. This must_now 
cease, and a “ bill of divorcement’’’ be drawn up. But if 
the regular tie is dissolved, Sir George Younger suggests 
that an irregular one will do as well. There can still 
be a “sort of co-operation,’’ under which, we suppose, 
the National Liberals will resume their honored exist- 
ence as a kept party, remaining a little in the background 
of the established Conservative household. In comparison 
with such an arrangement, the old Coalition would seem 
to be a model of stability and high principle. But 
while there are offices of profit to divide between the two 
companies, as well as an agreed plan of division, it is 
Only in view of the greatly increased 
appetite the the 
undiminished hunger of the National Liberals, we 
suspect the task to be beyond the powers of the most 
accomplished provider. So we anticipate a rapid 
distribution of the remaining provender; and a follow- 


always possible. 


of Conservative ranks, and 


ing exit of the most rapacious public consumers of 
power, titles, honors, and wealth, since the days of 
Walpole. For that relief much thanks. The war, which 
impoverished England for generations, while it made the 
fortunes of scores of unprincipled nobodies, also turned 
most of her honester politicians out of doors. These 
better elements in the public life of the country now have 
a chance, if they are wise, of succeeding the worst. Let 
them take it. 

Now more by accident than by design the series of 
elections already held has shown with tolerable 
clearness where the mind of the country is going, 
and what thoughts have begun to move it. That 
the Coalition is universally repudiated may well mean no 
more than that the habit of political thought has returned 
to it. It was no more possible for any man or woman to be 
or to remain a Coalitionist pure and simple than to freeze 
and burn under the same breath of wind. But one 
elector could always be one sort of a Coalitionist, and 
another another, and so long as the first man’s meat never 
became the second man’s poison, and the general sorting 
of political principles that we call an election could be 
avoided, the Government of Mr. Lloyd George managed 
to muddle along. But every such contest has found them 
out. We doubt whether on a single platform during the 
last few months a Ministerial candidate has concluded 
his speeches and his canvass without of necessity throw- 
ing the mass of his Government’s policies overboard. The 





confusion has spread from the constituencies to Parlia- 
ment. Last week, for example, Captain Wedgwood Benn 
brought in a Bill for the repeal of the Safeguarding of 
Industries Act. That measure is, of course, the Govern- 
ment’s child. Nevertheless it dared not set its Whips to 
control the division, and when this was called against the 
Government’s will, it was discovered that while twenty 
“National Liberals’’ voted for the introduction of 
Captain Benn’s repealing Bill, only nineteen voted 
against that motion. What test of Coalitionism remains? 
Free Trade? The Industries Bill is on the Statute Book. 
Protection? Even Mr. Chamberlain disavows it. Did a 
Coalitionist member help Mr. George to make the Treaty 
of Versailles? He must now assist him in eviscerating 
and destroying it. Did he cry havoc to Greenwood and 
his Black-and-Tans? Then his fate is to watch the last 
member of that honored corps embark for Holyhead, and 
to see him and his comrades handsomely quartered on 
the British taxpayer. No true Liberal can stand the cuts 
in education. And no honest Tory can watch with 
patience the Geddes axe shearing whole British regiments 
away. In all these matters there has been no question 
of merely finding a means of reconciling different shades 
of a common opinion. The Coalition was a union of 
opposites, to which no man of integrity ought to have 
subscribed for an hour when the war came to an end. 

Nevertheless, we should be loth to see an election 
squandered in mere reprobation of the worthless thing 
that the country has put up with and is about to throw 
away. There must be an alternative Government, and 
that Government must have an alternative policy. 
Therefore, we are glad to see the successful candidate in 
Clayton (as in Camberwell) advancing his advocacy of the 
restoration of Europe as a main title to its support. We 
hope, and we believe, that this will be the leading line 
of the campaign both of Liberalism and Labor. For 
there at once we reach higher ground even than national 
well-being, indissolubly connected as that is with the 
revival of the fallen political and economic life of the 
Continent. Higher and firmer. God knows that the 
war and the peace and the Coalition have sunk politics 
low enough; but if both the progressive parties we have 
named can unite, as they do unite, in such a movement, 
the cloud will lift from our own industries in the act of 
the relief it is in the power of the British people to bring 
to a stricken civilization. 

Now an adequate force of rescue is clearly on 
the way. Mr. Sutton and Mr. Ammon _ have 
gone to Parliament first and foremost as the repre- 
sentatives of Labor. But not of Labor alone. They 
are in a sense the Liberal members for Clayton and 
Camberwell. Their position is due to no kind of central 
or exterior action. It is the simple issue of the wills of 
the Liberal no less than of the Labor electors of those con- 
stituencies. It corresponds to the resolution of the local 
Labor Party in Bodmin in support of Mr. Foot, the 
Liberal candidate. But it is even more significant. In 
our view the action of the London and Lancashire 
Liberals was absolutely justified. The Liberal Party 
should make the largest possible contribution to the 
strength of Labor in the next Parliament. For it is high 
time for Labor to bethink itself of its responsibility 
for government. It would be an absolute calamity 
if the settlement of industry, and therefore of 
seciety here and in Europe, were to be a capitalist 
arrangement, imposed on the workmen, but not 
accepted by them. Only a new war, and a fresh 
dissolution of the social elements, could come from such 
a policy. There is danger of it in Germany, as a very 
significant article by Mr. Philips Price in the new 
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“ Labor Monthly ’’ tends to show. And the reaction of 
a working-class revolt in Germany would assuredly be 
felt here, and must in the end draw the Empire into the 
whirlpool. 

This is a catastrophe that British Liberalism 
can help to avoid. It cannot and ought not to 
be extinguished. It can and it ought to play a great 
part in the reconstructive action, industrial no less than 
political, to which Mr. Asquith and his colleagues stand 
quite definitely and firmly pledged. But, subject to its 
right to live and flourish, its business is to promote the 
return of a strong Labor Party. Without such a Party 
in office, and with a large share in the government of 
Great Britain, there can be no stability here or in Europe. 
It is irrational to suppose that Labor will submit to see 
wages remain at their existing levels, and the future of 
industry consigned to a purely capitalist control, without 
a great battle for their livelihood and their children’s 
welfare. Yet the mass of the workers will, we think, 
welcome a moderating force. That force is Liberalism. 
A formal compact is not possible. But a local disposition 
for Liberal and Labor candidates fo “stand out of each 
others’ way ’’ does exist, and we hope to see it widely 
and generously encouraged. 

There is a second reason for the local ententes for 
which we plead. <A great battle over popular education 
is before us. The nation’s schools have been threatened 
by the mean reaction of the rich, and are in imminent 
danger. Their establishment was the crown of Liberalism 
in its golden age. If the work of the teacher is maimed 
and finally stricken, and his art reduced to a sweated 
industry, as the Geddesites propose, the path of evolu- 
tionary change to which the Liberal statesman looks can 
never come, and the violent retort of an ignorant and 
cruel age on its ignorant and cruel masters must hold the 
scene. Yet with all its effort and enthusiasm, Labor, 
fighting alone, will be hard put to it to kill the Geddes 
Report on Education. With the support of the Liberals 
and the enlightened middle classés, the attack on the 
schools can quite certainly be repelled, and the founda- 
tions laid of a new enrichment of the mind of England. 
There should be not a man short of three hundred staunch 
educationalists in the next House of Commons. And if 
we can get them as the result of a reasonable combination 
between Labor and Liberalism, the country will have 
passed safely through one of her most dangerous hours. 





HOPE FOR GENOA. ‘ 


Wuart hope is it reasonable to cherish in regard to the 
Genoa Conference and the Prime Minister’s policy of 
European restoration? Two widely different answers 
formulate themselves in our mind. When we look, so 
to speak, on the foreground of the scene, with the naked 
eye, we discover little but confusion and intrigue. The 
forces which work against the policy are active and vocal. 
The forces which support it are silent, depressed, or 
preoccupied. Of those who have most to gain from it 
immediately, the Russians at least are following enig- 
raatic and far from reassuring tactics. The chaos in the 
domestic politics of Italy makés some postponement, even 
if it be only for a fortnight, inevitable, and while a delay 
of two or three weeks is in itself trivial, it must encourage 
those who wish ill to the Conference itself. Worst of all, 
the French are adamantine and apparently unanimous 
in their determination that neither the Treaties in 
general nor reparations in particular shall be mentioned 
at Genoa. With that restriction it is hard to see how 
the Conference can achieve anything constructive for 
the restoration of the economic system of Europe. 





We refuse, none the less, to give way to a short- 
sighted pessimism. On a longer view we discover much 
that is reassuring. All Europe needs this Conference. 
Among bankrupt Germany, famished Russia, and unem- 
ployed Britain there are only varying degrees of need. 
If there are still too many people in France who imagine 
that they can extricate themselves from their difficulties 
by enforcing a literal reading of the Treaties with 
bayonets, it is not that their difficulties are less than 
tl:ose of other nations. With chronic budgetary deficits, 
with a debt ten times the pre-war figures, with a currency 
sunk to half its old value, and moral isolation at last 
confronting her, France is not in an enviable position. 
Very tardily the crust of illusion is breaking. Three 
notable men have spoken plainly during this week. 
Anatole France, at his great age, is still the first 
of living Frenchmen. He has said what few politicians 
dare as yet to say, and just because he has said it in 
sentences of strong and delicate form, this nation with 
the trained ear will listen. He said many wise things 
worthy of his international creed. He told his country- 
men that the age of “ golden victories ’’ is over; he told 
them that all war to-day is “ civil war,’’ and bade them 
fix their minds on the United States of Europe “ more 
than half-established.’’ 

But he said also two plain and concrete things. “ Let 
us not with puerile violence demand from one single 
nation sums of money that all the nations in the world, 
if they opened their treasuries, could not possibly pro- 
vide.’’ And again: “ Do not aspire after a hegemony on 
sea and land that is henceforth impossible.”’ We think 
we know enough of the French to be sure that on some of 
them these words from a man who has brought lustre 
to their language and their culture will make their due 
impression. Another symptom is the publication of an 
arresting book by M. Caillaux, “Ow va la France? 
Ou va l'Europe? ’’ (Paris: Aux Editions de la Siréne.) 
We do not forget that M. Caillaux has been persecuted 
and condemned by his countrymen, and is the most con- 
spicuous victim of that jealousy which distorts and 
impoverishes their political life. Yet we believe that 
silently and not very bravely one half of political France 
still respects his courage and his intelligence, and believes 
him innocent of the charges which a scandalously 
unjudicial procedure fastened upon him. Amid much 
else that is interesting and significant, M. Caillaux in 
this book attacks the problem of reparations. In the 
main he follows Mr. Keynes, whom he frequently quotes. 
He assails the whole policy of illusion and violence with 
his sharp, realistic logic. He denounces the fraud and 
the folly that added the claim for pensions to the just 
claim for reparations. He would confine himself to a 
demand for the restoration of the devastated area in 
kind. 

The third utterance is the most significant of the 
three because it comes from a man who is far from being 
an idealist, and is removed only by his greater shrewd- 
ness and experience from the average French view. M. 
Loucheur defended the Genoa policy. He gave some 
desolating figures about the financial position of France. 
But the startling thing in his speech was that he said 
right out what everyone else knows: “In my opinion 
we can never repay one sou to America.’’ He did not 
say, but we imagine he meant, that the debt of France 
to Britain is in no better case. Now when you have made 
that admission, you cannot possibly stop there. If 
France, with her currency still worth half its pre-war 
value, with vast and valuable new territories added to 
her resources, with the iron and potash and coal of 
Lorraine, Alsace, and the Saar to draw from, with all 
her overseas relationships intact, and with the German 
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tribute added on, cannot pay her debts, is it reasonable 
to suppose that Germany and Russia can pay theirs? 
Signor Nitti put that question lately, and it cannot be 
evaded. Not only is the merciless creditor, who is him- 
self a bad debtor, morally an unpleasant spectacle ; he is 
an offence to commonsense. A France whose most 
capable political financier has just made this admission 
cannot in the long run continue to play Shylock to Ger- 
many and Russia. When we survey this evidence that 
rainds are moving even in France, we have hopes for 
Genoa. The ice may not break on the appointed day in 
March, nor yet on the postponed day in April. But 
break it will. 

The practical question is by what frank and loyal 
procedure this country may contribute to the success of 
Genoa. France will not hear of debating the indem- 
nity. But what would be her attitude if we offered to 
bring to Genoa for discussion the subject of Allied debts? 
If it were known to Italy, for example, the country 
which will preside over the Conference, that we are 
willing to forgo the debts both of herself and of France, 
if the latter will agree to fix reparations at a reasonable 
figure, would it be possible for the French to maintain 
their veto? Again, if it were suggested that Genoa 
might consider the question of the inclusion of the claim 
for pensions in the indemnity, could the French object? 
For, as M. Caillaux shows once more, following Mr. 
Keynes, the inclusion of that dishonest claim actually 
lessened the share which France may expect to receive 
from the German payments. Further, if it were known 
that the prospect of any American participation in an 
international loan, not to mention her line on Allied 
debt, would depend on France’s attitude towards arma- 
ments and the military occupation of the Rhineland, 
could France refuse to yield on these matters? We 
would urge with all our conviction that it will be fatal 
to give way to this French veto. After all, may it not 
be tactical? ‘‘ Not a word must be said ’’ is the first 
position in the French game of skill. But suppose we 
reply, ‘‘ Respected ally, we have many agreeable things 
to say at Genoa,’’ should we still encounter a command 
for silence? Somehow, even if no preliminary agree- 
ment were reached, we do not see M. Poincaré rising to 
a point of order to impose silence on Mr. George, if he 
were at Genoa to make a speech in which he held out 
to France the prospect of very much which she desires 
to have and is entitled to have. Can even a French 
politician interrupt a friend who is offering to forgive 
him his debts? If these things may not be said at Genoa, 
they can at any rate be said outside it. Why not say 
them now? The success of Genoa will depend, like that 
of Washington, on the atmosphere, on the imperious 
expectations of Europe. If Mr. George can arouse 
those expectations, he may secure a victory for his 
policy. At the risk of annoying M. Poincaré and causing 
the whole boulevard Press to rage audibly, the appeal 
beyond the politicians to public opinion must be 
attempted. No one is better able to do this than Mr. 
George. Before Genoa, or at Genoa, if necessary out- 
side the Conference room, he must speak to Europe. 
That is the one chance that she will enter the Confer- 
ence room with a personality, a consciousness of her own. 
We believe that the interests of the French farmer, the 
German engineer, the Russian peasant, and the English 
merchant are at bottom identical. But some man who 
has the gift of imagination and the power of speech must 
rouse them, rally them, excite them by the sudden 
perception and realization of each other. 

Failing such bold and open tactics, this Conference 
may be submerged in some of the dirtiest and most com- 
plicated intrigues of our time. We cannot resist the 





evidence that subterranean negotiations are going on 
between the French and Russian Governments. We 
have, indeed, some detailed and recent information 
which we can trust. That nothing may come of them is 
likely. That the Russians are playing a mere game, 
very boldly but not very cleverly, is also likely enough. 
They dare not come before the European working class, 
especially the German working class, with the confes- 
sion: ‘‘ We have accepted an indemnity from Germany ; 
we are now among the victors in ‘ the Imperialist war ’: 
we are going to join the French bourgeoisie in mounting 
guard over Germany: she will henceforward grind out 
tribute not merely for Paris but for Moscow also: the 
old Tsarist alliance, in short, is revived, and Trotsky 
joins Foch in resisting disarmament, arbitration, peace, 
and all the rest of it.’? That, or something like it, 
was the plan which some Frenchmen conceived and some 
Russians condescended to discuss. They dare not 
accept it. It would mean the end of the Third Inter- 
national. It would mean that Moscow would be 
execrated and despised by every honest Socialist from 
one end of Europe to another. We doubt, indeed, 
whether able men like Lenin and Tchitcherin ever can 
have entertained it. The whole thing was a diplomatic 
bluff, for which there is just this measure of excuse, 
that there are, in the Anglo-German proposals for a 
capitalist ‘‘ consortium,’’ an international trading 
chartered company, manifest elements of danger for 
Russia. It may mean unchecked exploitation and even 
political subjection. It savors too much of colonial 
technique. If we say to Russia that she shall only be 
saved in this very questionable way, we can understand 
her efforts to break up the too-oppressive combination. 
France feared a Russo-German alliance. Now Germany 
fears a Franco-Russian alliance. Such is our return, 
on the recipe of M. Poincaré, to the old diplomacy. We 
must break our way out of it or perish. 





A BLOW AT THE PUBLIC SERVICE. 


THE work of the Geddes Committee has raised far wider 
issues than are covered by its detailed recommendations. 
The appointment of five men at no point bound by 
official responsibility to indicate what was in effect the 
control of public expenditure was in itself a bad innova- 
tion. It superseded the Treasury; it came near to 
superseding the Cabinet; and, in these days of a purely 
mechanical majority, it very nearly did away with the 
House of Commons itself. This is the more remarkable 
when it is remembered that there is no item in the 
Committee’s reports which could not have come either 
from the Departments themselves or from the Treasury. 
Was the appointment of the Committee a Cabinet 
proclamation that the normal channels of control could 
no longer function? 

Waste, unquestionably, there has been; and 
economy had, with equal certainty, become essential. 
But it is necessary to remember that the weakness of the 
older system was made by the present Government, and 
that a few simple remedies would have obviated the 
need for this unconstitutional method. For the Govern- 
ment has destroyed each part of the existing technique 
of control. Where, before the war, each Department 
possessed a financial officer who was the friend of the 
Treasury, he has now been merged in the Secretary of 
the Department, with the inevitable result that financial 
control is now merely an item in his work, instead of 
being the essence of his function. The Committee on 
Public Accounts protested against this innovation, But, 
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like all requests from the present House of Commons to 
the Government, not the slightest attention has been 
paid to it. 

Nor has any attempt been seriously made to trans- 
form the Treasury into an organ of adequate post-war 
control. That function it should fulfil in two ways. It 
ought, in the first place, to have some final check upon 
departmental extravagance; how little control it does 
exert the estimates themselves have borne witness. It 
ought, in the second place, to assist the House of 
Commons, through the Committee on Accounts, to under- 
stand the process of economy. But here, so far from 
assisting, the Treasury has actually stood in the way. 
For, policy apart, the real avenue to economy is through 
cost accounting; and it is the Treasury which has 
deliberately stood in the way of a vital reform, the 
urgency of which was finally shown by our experience of 
the Ministry of Munitions. Failing to perform these 
functions, the Treasury was not in a position to exercise 
control. The Departments have gone their own way 
because the guns have been spiked; and Sir Eric 
Geddes has only undertaken the survey which Sir 
Warren Fisher should have completed two years ago. 
But the Treasury, of course, merely reflects the mind of 
the Cabinet. Scientific administration was unknown to 
any of Mr. George’s colleagues except Lord Milner ; and 
we are paying a heavy penalty for their ignorance. 

But perhaps the greatest sin of which the Govern- 
ment has been guilty is its neglect to provide the House 
of Commons with the necessary instruments of scrutiny. 
It was obvious even before the war that the House itself 
was useless as an organ of criticism. It needed, as the 
Select Committee on National Expenditure pointed out 
in 1918, two Standing Committees to which the Estimates 
should be referred for examination. The Committee was 
to have a professional staff, and it was to report to the 
House independently on all proposals. Decisions to revise 
particular items were not to be taken as votes of con- 
fidence ; and in this way, it was urged, the House would 
be a real constitutional instrument in the control of 
expenditure. When Sir F. Banbury succeeded to the 
chairmanship of the Select Committee, he urged 
practically the same reforms. 

All these suggestions were rejected by the Govern- 
ment. Even to-day, indeed, Mr. Austen Chamberlain 
offers a Select Committee on financial procedure instead 
of the reforms that were evolved from a particularly 
minute and laborious inquiry. <A Select Committee 
means another two years’ delay, even if a General 
Election did not bring its activities to a sudden end. 
This attitude, in fact, is merely a sample of the incredible 
levity with which all attempt at administrative reform 
has been met by the Government. And when, finally, 





economy is necessitated by the appalling state of the 
national finances, the Government entrusts the work, not 
to the authority proper to such function, but to a group 
of business men who have no power to enforce their 
recommendations. The result is that each Department 
flies to the defence of its own case; and what will 
eventually emerge is a mere series of hints on saving 
born of the Committee’s ignorance, or occurring 
naturally to any official taught to believe in economy. 

All this, it may be added, is subordinate to a much 
graver issue. National finance depends upon national 
policy, and national policy is the chief function of the 
Cabinet. It is indefensible to hand over such control to 
five men, working without regard to any kind of prin- 
ciple. The Geddes Committee was told to save seventy- 
five to one hundred millions in a manner which suggested 
that the Office of Works and the Board of Education were 
upon the same plane of importance. It was guided by no 
view; neither, quite clearly, was the Cabinet. The 
history of this episode is abundant proof that the notion 
of collective Cabinet responsibility—the keystone of the 
constitutional arch—is simply unknown to Mr. Lloyd 
George. That essential function of the Prime Minister 
which consists in unifying the administrative process, he 
is incapable of performing. Suddenly, as the Budget 
draws near, a sense of urgency dawns upon him, and the 
Geddes Committee is called in. 

Nor should the effect on the Civil Service 
be minimized. The effect of Mr. George’s procedure 
is to degrade the Civil Service before the public. 
If the cuts are accepted, by inference the Depart- 
ments are incompetent. If they are refused, the 
Service incur the double odium of magnifying their 
office and resisting the lowering of taxes. It is a condi- 
tion of our constitutional system that there should be 
loyal co-operation between Ministers and their officials. 
The silent neutrality of the latter has secured us against 
the major dangers of Continental bureaucracy. But no 
Civil Service can be expected to face the dilemma with 
which Mr. George has presented it. For him, of course, 
this is a familiar and delightful atmosphere. He can 
pose as the honest broker between the Services and the 
taxpayer, the god standing impartial above the battle in 
which, in sober fact, he has been a continual combatant. 
We shall have to pay a heavy price for the temperament 
which takes pleasure in such an attitude. The smooth 
working of our administration has turned upon assump- 
tions that have been shaken at their root. Its traditions 
have been threatened. Its methods have been attacked 
by the instrument on which its efficiency depends. It 
will be long before there can be a recovery of confidence 
between the electorate and the public service upon which, 
in the last resort, the health of the State depends. 





THE RULE OF THE SPANISH JUNTAS. 


[FROM A SPANISH 


So little is known outside Spain itself of the true causes 
of that internal unrest which has recently resulted in 
the latest Ministerial crisis, that a brief summary of 
the events which preceded the present crisis may 
be of interest even to the general public. The more so 
as this crisis is but an acute incident in the struggle 
for ascendancy by a military caste, such as may occur 
almost any day in many other countries ; the culminating 
point of a conflict between the Civil Power and the Army, 
which has been going on for four years. 

In June, 1917, officers of all arms formed, 
without the knowledge of the military authorities, 


| 
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CORRESPONDENT. | 


ce ’ 


juntas or ‘‘ syndicates ’’ whose object was to intervene 
in the administration and internal organization of 
the Army. At their inauguration these juntas of 
‘“‘ defence,’’ as they were called, were in reality a 
protest against the system of favoritism and nepotism 
which was practised in the distribution of advancements 
and rewards. The movement was, indeed, one of revolt 
against those in supreme command of the Army and a 
certain personage of exalted rank, who were accused of 
governing the great military community in too arbitrary 
amanner. These juntas linked together representatives 
of almost every grade of military rank from lieutenant 
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to colonel. The more enterprising members endeavored 
to represent this movement to the nation as one of 
regeneration, likely to spread from the restricted sphere 
of the Army to other circles of national life. This 
attempt to gain public sympathy failed, however, owing 
to the innate distrust with which the Spanish people 
habitually regard their military. The activities of the 
juntas aroused feeling in the people beyond a passive 
curiosity. It is obvious that at the outset the yuntas met 
with much hostility from those in command of the 
Army, and from the highly placed personage. They 
were an infringement of military discipline, and 
changed a state of affairs which had up till then 
buttressed the monarchy fairly well. But the new 
movement was so unanimous, and so firmly estab- 
lished that finally the sagacious opportunism which is 
such a marked characteristic of a certain exalted person 
prompted an attitude of tolerance towards the strong, 
and won the battle for the juntas in the hope of 
encouraging an attitude of personal and unconditional 
devotion. The inertia of the Government, which 
imagined that this movement was nothing but an internal 
dispute of the Army, manceuvred partly by a few public 
men working in their own interests, assisted considerably 
in the triumph of the juntas. It is interesting to note 
that the present Minister of War, Sefior Cierva, now the 
chief enemy of the juntas, was originally one of their 
most ardent supporters, and owed his previous tenure 
of this position to them. As it was impossible to 
allow the continuation of a secret organization such 
as the juntas were, the Government conceived the 
brilliant idea of legalizing them by Royal Decree, 
and altering their name from Juntas de Defensa 
(League of Defence) to Juntas Informativas (Advisory 
League). Thus confirmed, the juntas took on 
themselves the task of reorganizing the Army. Unfor- 
tunately, the activities of the juntas were not limited 
to military matters. The Spanish people, who had 
followed their development with great suspicion, saw 
without surprise that, far from aiding in the promised 
regeneration of public life, the juntas had become an 
arm in the hands of the most reactionary elements in the 
country. No sooner did the political weathercock begin 
to veer towards Liberalism than the secret influence of 
the juntas caused the four Cabinets preceding the 
present one to be swept from power. 

“Let those govern who will not permit others 
to govern ’’ was the cry uttered by Sefior Maura, in a 
moment of frankness. But the party of the juntas, 
perhaps knowing their own limitations, perhaps re- 
strained by those who did not dare openly to defy public 
opinion, refused to accept the whole responsibility of 
power, and preferred the less dangerous task of governing 
through back-stairs influence. And so the juntas, 
whose original programme included steps for the 
regeneration of the country and the curbing of the 
political anarchy which is engulfing Spain, have yet 
tolerated and encouraged three years of suspension of 
constitutional rights, the fierce repression of Syndicalism 
in Catalonia, the persecution of the Andalusian Labor 
movement, and the de facto swamping of all spheres of 
Civil Power. As a crowning incident we have the disaster 
of Melilla revealing the criminal incompetence of the 
military authorities, and the opposition of the juntas to 
the public demand for an open examination of facts, 
while secretly working to throw all the blame on the 
High Command and a certain high personage, suspected 
of a desire to concentrate the direction of military affairs 
in his own hands. The General Staff declared that it 
had not been consulted for some considerable time on the 
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campaign in Morocco, and its chief ostentatiously 
resigned. A military judge was then sent to Melilla to 
inquire into the facts of the case; the juntas replied with 
grave charges against the Minister of War—charges 
which have not been made public—and (so it is said) 
demanded the dismissal of the High Commissioner. 
There followed, after a few days, the Ministerial 
crisis which, in the foreign Press, has been called ‘‘ mys- 
terious ’’ and “ inexplicable.’’ Yet, for those acquainted 
with the undercurrents of Spanish politics, it is neither. 
Once again, this time more acutely than ever, the Civil 
Power and militarism struggling to subdue it have come 
to grips. 

It is well known already in Spain that even in 
the juntas themselves there are certain disagreements, and 
the Government seized what was considered an opportune 
moment to declare war on the organization. No other 
Government could do this better and with greater chances 
of success. The Cabinet presided over by Sefior Maura 
is a coalition one, representing all parties, with two 
exceptions, and having an enormous majority in Parlia- 
ment. Thus the movement seemed propitious to break 


the power of the juntas, and Senor Cierva carefully . 


prepared the Royal Decree modifying their power 
so as practically to dissolve the whole organiza- 
tion. All was ready, and depended only on the attitude 
which the King would adopt. It was rumored that this 
time, in view of the strong current of public opinion and 
of the internal dissensions of these bodies, the King 
would incline to the Civil Power, although till then he 
had considered the juntas one of the strongest props of 
the present régime. But on the Decree being 
presented by Sefior Cierva, the King refused to sign it. 
Without losing a moment, Sefior Maura sent in the 
resignation of the entire Cabinet, publishing at the same 
time a most memorable note. For the first time in 
modern Spanish history we saw a Monarchist and even 
Nationalist Government resigning because—so ran the 
declaration—the King refused to accept a measure 
deemed necessary by the entire Government. 

Sefior Maura’s note came as a clap of thunder. It 
announced the triumph of militarism and the death of 
Civil Power. What Cabinet could be formed to replace 
the fallen ene? Not a responsible politician would care 
to undertake such a task. At the same time it was 
obvious that the nation would not tolerate a military 
Cabinet. This trend of public opinion became insistent, 
and in Madrid manifestations and scenes of disorder 
occurred in the streets. Sefior Sanchez Guerza, Presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Deputies, who was named as a 
possible successor to Seifior Maura, was hooted by 
Radicals and Monarchists together. Crowds paraded the 
streets crying, ‘‘ Down with the juntas!’’ All poli- 
ticians called in by the King for advice offered but one 
solution—the ratification of Sefior Maura’s powers, and 
the submission of the juntas; the alternative meant 
something very near to revolution or civil war in the 
immediate future. What actually solved the situation 
is unknown. Whether an agreement was arrived at 
between the King and the juntas can only be vaguely 
surmised. The facts are that Sefior Maura was recalled 
and the Decree signed. 

Such is, in brief outline, the history of the most 
serious crisis of the reign of Alfonso XIII. It 
is impossible to remain blind to the light shed 
by it on the complete disintegration of Spanish 
political life, or to deny that these recent events 
will be but the forerunners of far graver troubles. 
The paradox presented by the sight of Monarchists 
of the Left wing timidly pleading for the juntas and 
Senor Cierva, the most reactionary and dictatorial of 
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men, hero of the Bloody Week of Barcelona, hated by 
all Socialists and to-day supported by the Radicals, is 
an added proof of the chaos of Spanish political life. 

For the moment, amidst this scene of what 
“El Sol’ of Madrid terms Balkanism (as understood in 
pre-war days), Spanish militarism has apparently been 
muzzled. But the public is far from satisfied, suspect- 
ing, as it does, compromises, dishonest as they are 
hidden, and giving only an appearance of safety, while 
the juntas remain in reality the Black Hand which 
guides the troubled destinies of the country. This 
state of affairs is the more remarkable, and the 
less likely to remain stable, when we remember the 
fundamental anti-militarism of the Spanish people, and 
their lack of esteem for a class at whose door they lay 
almost all the blame for the calamities which have 
fallen on Spain for the last two centuries. 





A London Biarp. 


Lonpon, THURSDAY. 

THE meaning of the Chamberlain speech is pretty 
clear. On the whole Conservatism has conquered. The 
Coalition disappears, losing its name and sinking its 
unreal personality in a fresh merger, which will in effect 
be a form of Tory Moderatism. The new combination, 
like Mr. Low’s donkey, will have two heads, the Cham- 
berlain head and the Lloyd George head. The first will 
be much the more important, for there will be most of the 
corpus behind it. In fact Mr. George sinks to a partisan 
leader, whom the honest Tories heartily disbelieve in. 
As to the National Liberals, after cutting down 
their figure in the new Parliament to the bare minimum, 
the Conservatives mean to have done with them at the 
first opportunity. They have the mass vote, the local 
organization, and all the principles that this dreary 
duality can command. Virtually there is an end of the 
weak, inconstant men—the Fishers, Greenwoods, Mon- 
tagus, Macnamaras, McCurdys, Kellaways—who, having 
given away their souls to the Coalition, have become 
mere office-holders in the way. As for Mr. Lloyd 
George, he is humiliated. Mr. Chamberlain reminds 
him of his long-lost land taxes, and Sir George 
Younger comforts him with the thought of not 
being turned “completely adrift.’’ Apparently he 
has won a nominal waiving of Protection, with 
the Industries Bill remaining on the Statute Book 
to harass the little British trade that is left. But he has 
lost all living touch with the forces of the hour. The 
imposing parade of his policies is over. Henceforth he 
must grind his measure of corn in the Philistine mill, and 
receive the modest requital of his toil at the conqueror’s 
hands. I predict a revolt, but not yet. The featureless 
party that Mr. Chamberlain’s heavy hand has to lead, 
cannot be his companion for long. But its now nameless 
entity provides the only home left for him. 





Tue real interest is in the other side. For a moment 
a considerable mass of common interests, joined to the 
passion of the fight for the schools, has drawn Liberals 
and Labor men together, without the need for a compact 
or even a directing word from their leaders. Result: 
two thumping victories, with a third to follow in Bodmin. 
Let the seed sown in Clayton and Camberwell only 
germinate, and all may yet be well. Neither side need 
play the hypocrite, or pretend either that it does not 
want to govern the country, or that it can realize this 
end without a Ministry to which, when the majority is 
assured, Labor and Liberalism will be equally willing 





to contribute. Both know that these hopes for country 
and humanity may be destroyed by needless friction 
at the polls, That is the moral of the Labor-Liberal 
situation. I suppose there is not a country in Europe 
but our own which could reap the fruits of a working 
unity without a formal contract. With us this result 
is perfectly possible—if only those who will the end will 
find courage enough to will the means with a little 
energy, and even with a little personal risk, 


a 


THERE is special rejoicing over the result in Camber- 
well because it portends the early demise of Dr. Macna- 
mara. His defeat should now be certain. Mr. Harris 
is a first-rate candidate, whose abilities, record, and 
character make him almost equally acceptable to Labor 
and Liberalism. But in the more bracing climate on 
which we are entering any breeze should be strong 
enough to wither Dr. Macnamara’s prospects. I con- 
fess I looked to my newspaper on the day after the 
issue of the Geddes Report with a faint expectation of 
reading news of his resignation. For there are some 
things that even weak men stand by, and I suppose that 
in the history of the smaller reputations of the last 
generation or so, not one was made, as was Dr. Macna- 
mara’s, so entirely on one subject, and that the most 
appealing in politics. As I can witness, Dr. Macna- 
mara’s importunity for the children, for the teachers, 
for smaller classes, for better schoolrooms, was so inces- 
sant as to be something of a bore to members to whom 
the humanities of the complaint were unknown or 
indifferent. That the author of any career so made 
should wish to prolong it for an hour after the issue of 
the Geddes Report, save for the purpose of launching 
an instant and uncompromising repudiation, is beyond 
my ken even of the world of politics. The Admiralty 
could speak for its ships and its sailors. Not a word from 
Dr. Macnamara for the children and their teachers. 





THosE who saw Dr. Benes during his brief but 
energetic visit found themselves much interested in his 
personality and his political mind. The first was 
singularly vivid ; superficially, not attractive. Dr. Benes 
proved to be nothing like the conventional statesman of 
the old Europe. He was young; he had no ceremonial 
forms; he was not at all well-dressed; and he was 
extremely candid. But he impressed his visitors (he 
certainly did me) with his native force, and the fresh, 
restless mind he applied to our politics. I thought him 
a liberal, and he made no secret of the plea he had 
set-up in Paris for an economic as opposed to a military 
remedy for European ills. He certainly believed in 
Genoa, and therefore in the admission of Germany and 
Russia. But he was clear that he wanted France and 
England to enter the Conference as friends; and that he 
regarded it as an opening and a mediatory effort rather 
than as charged with a definite European settlement. 
He was clear, for instance, that reparations must be 
the governing problem. Yet he approved the proposal to 
excliide it. His idea is that it is necessary to go slowly. 
Russia, for example, must have a probationary method. 
She should be given a few weeks or months to consider her 
attitude on public and private debts. If this were satis- 
factory, recognition could begin, and the Allied missions 
set to work on Russian soil. If this is a policy of good- 
will, as I believe it is, it is also one of delay, whose 
success depends on whether governing France is a 
reconcilable force or no. It all comes back to that. 


I am interested to observe, in the course of some 
reflections in the “Daily News’’ which seem to 
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be of the nature of placing the cap on the head best 
fitted to wear it, a defence of the ‘‘ new journalism.”’ 
It seems that the model of this journalism is the 
parables of Jesus. Both these utterances deal with the 
** common ’’ things in life, and avoid the ‘‘ high-brow ”’ 
line. As I noticed in Mr. Bottomley’s articles in the 
“ Sunday Pictorial ’’ a somewhat similar view of his and 
their religious importance, there would appear to be more 
hope for the world from this unexpected source than I 
had dared suppose. Perhaps on a closer view expectation 
wears a less rosy hue. For something would seem to 
depend on the way one handles common things as well as 
on their mere existence. They are, let us say, the stuff 
of all thought and action. But if the wisest and best 
happens to touch them, straightway they seem trans- 
figured, and this earth of ours with them. Whereas to 
a different approach, the response appears to be a rather 
discouraging throw-back to the primeval mud. 





TaLkinc of Mr. Bottomley, I imagine that his recent 
disappearance as the guiding star of the “ Sunday 
Pictorial ’’ will now be a definite loss, and that Lord 
Rothermere’s readers must for ever miss the once familiar 
legend of “ Another powerful article from Mr. Bottomley 
next week.’’ Still it would be a pity for the public 
(whose memory is short) to forget the glowing words 
which announced a New Messiah to the listening earth. 
Take, for example, this “introductory note’’ to Mr. 
Bottomley’s article on ‘‘ War and the Church,”’ appearing 
in the issue of July 25th, 1915 :— 


“In this wonderful article Mr. Bottomley, with 
whose rightful place in the public life of the country 
we deal elsewhere, predicts the end of sectarian strife 
and the union of all religious creeds.”’ 


ce 


It appears that Mr. Bottomley’s ‘“‘ rightful place”’ 
was in the Government, a position which, if rumor does 
him no wrong, he was quite willing to fill. The 
“ Pictorial ’’ proceeded as follows :— 


‘Mr. Stewart Chamberlain, the ex-English 
German, lamented the other day that Germany did not 
possess a MAN... . Although we are not short of 
Jeaders of men we do not sufficiently employ them. Take 
the case of Mr. Horatio Bottomley, whose tonicsome 
utterances in this journal give inspiration and comfort 
to the most lugubrious souls. Mr. Bottomley exercises 
an enormous influence with his pen and _ voice. 
Are recruits wanted? He gets them! Is there a strike 
to settle? He can pour oil on the troubled waters. Is 
there a cause to plead? He pleads it successfully. 

‘* His crusade for a ‘ business Government’ is well 
remembered. Its fruits are now to be observed in new 
committees appointed to get things done. Yet his 
great talents are mostly exercised ‘ unofficially.’ There 
is much more work that Mr. Bottomley could do. He 
is a force in the State. His services should be utilised 
more and more by the Government.”’ 


Mr. Bortromiey, to do him justice, rose to this 
magnificent tribute to his merits as Statesman, Christian, 
and Man. A few days later, in what the “Sunday 
Pictorial ’’ described as a “ soul-stirring message, perhaps 
the most inspired words ever penned by a layman,’’ he 
wrote as follows :— 


““ 


. Who shall say that our heroes are not 
choosing the nobler path? Ah, but the sorrow of separa- 
tion—the deep, sad solitude—the awful silence! Yes, 
I know—and would that I had words to solace the dis- 
tracted soul. And yet, sisters, do you know that I— 
‘man of the world,’ ‘man of business,’ ‘man of 
affairs,’ disciple of Bradlaugh, nephew of Holyoake— 
do you know that I have come to be convinced that 
there is no such thing as Death? No, the human soul 
is immortal, and over and above, and through all the 
creeds, I see and feel this living truth—that, liberated 
from its mortal prison, it returns to the great Sea of 
Immortality which, as Dickens said, ‘ flows all round 
the world,’ to await the arrival of its Affinity, 





temporarily held in bondage. Therefore, dear mothers, 
sisters, wives, and sweethearts, whose men and lads have 
fallen or shall fall upon the field, or on the seas, have 
no misgiving. They are not dead. You have lent them 
to God.”’ 





I am glad to see a republication of Tolstoy’s 
“ Christianity and Patriotism ’’ (Jonathan Cape), for it is 
not only a prophetic brooding over the war, but is perhaps 
the best-known piece of pure journalism Tolstoy ever 
wrote. Read, for example, this description of the Franco- 
Russian fétes of 1893, in the light of what has since 
happened :— 


‘* That victim is the everlastingly deceived, foolish 
working people—the people who with their blistered 
hands have built all those ships, and fortresses, and 
arsenals, and barracks, and cannons, and steamers, ani 
harbors, and bridges, and all those palaces, halls, and 
platforms, and triumphal arches, and have printed all 
the newspapers, and pamphlets, and procured and 
bought all the pheasants, and ortolans, and oysters, 
and wines, eaten and drunk by all those men who are 
fed, educated, and kept by them, and who, deceiving 
them, are preparing the most fearful calamities for 
them; it is always the same good-natured, foolish 
people who, showing their healthy white teeth as they 
smile, gape like children, naively delighted at the 
dressed-up admirals and presidents, at the flags waving 
above them, and at the fireworks, and the playing 
bands; though, before they have time to look about 
them, there will be neither admirals, nor presidents, 
nor flags, nor bands, but only the desolate, wet plain, 
cold, hunger, misery—in front of them the slaughtering 
enemy, behind them the relentless government, blood, 
wounds, agonies, rotting corpses, and a senseless, useless 
death. 

“* And men just like those who now are feasting at 
the celebrations of Toulon and Paris will sit in a pavilion 
of dark cloth after a good dinner, with a cigar between 
their teeth, and unfinished glasses of good wine beside 
them, and will mark with pins on the map the spots 
at which so much cannon-flesh made up of those people 
must be left—just to take this or that position, and to 
win this or that ribbon or promotion.” 


A WAYFAPER. 





Lite and Letters. 


WHAT WE OWE TO GREECE. 


In an age that is given to the revising of all values 
it was inevitable that the high claims of Hellenism should 
be called in question, not merely by those utilitarians 
who desire quick, practical returns from their intellectual 
investments, but by not a few modernists in culture who 
hold that present-day languages and other instruments of 
intellectual life, though not intrinsically superior, are 
better fitted to the education of modern men and citizens 
The very immensity of the testimony of scholars to the 
miracle of Greece, their insistence that all qualified 
judges support their claim that the study of Greek 
achievements is the true basis of human culture for all 
time, itself awakes suspicion in the breasts of the 
unqualified. Very subtle is the play of self-esteem, 
operating through intellectual privilege and property. 
In one sense, it is the problem of all expertism. Those 
who know are interested. Those who are disinterested 
are ignorant. 

But these dilemmas are not so inescapable as they 
seem. For the experts can often bring evidence which 
is sufficiently intelligible to the lay mind to carry con- 
viction, even where evidence consists not so much in solid 
slabs of fact as in judgments and appreciations. Nowhere 
have the Hellenic genius and its many-sided contribution 
to the education of the world been set forth with more 
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persuasive reasoning than in a volume of essays entitled 
“The Legacy of Greece,’ edited by Professor R. W. 
Livingstone (Clarendon Press. 7s. 6d.). The common 
spirit of enthusiasm and interpretation, which so many 
different writers bring to bear upon such widely diverse 
aspects of the subject, is itself a testimony alike to the 
unity and the uniqueness of Greek achievement. Now 
in considering what we may term the case for Greece, 
we may conveniently distinguish three pleas: one for 
the many-sided originality of the Hellenic mind in its 
few centuries of vigor, another for the intrinsic and 
eternal value of these activities, and a third and special 
question, that of the maintenance of the study of the 
Greek language as the key to the treasure-house. 

What we call ‘‘ the miracle of Greece ’’ lies in the 
swift, free, bold, and successful application of a tiny 
population inhabiting Athens and a few Ionian cities 
to the discovery and development by simultaneous effort 
of virtually all those sciences and arts which constitute 
the soul of Western civilization. A few thousands of 
men in a few generations did it all. They may almost 
be said to have invented for us Art, Science, Politics, 
and Philosophy. This, at any rate, and no less, is the 
claim of our essayists. Writing on ‘‘ The Lamps of 
Greek Art ’’ Professor Percy Gardner says, ‘‘ But for 
ancient Greece, the art of Europe would to-day be on 
much the same level as the fantastic and degraded art 
of India. And but for the continued influence of Greek 
art, that of Europe would continually be in danger of 
drifting into chaotic extravagance.’’ Professor Burnet 
is even more precise—surely over-precise—in his assertion 
that ‘‘ Science originated at Miletus,’’ meaning, we 
presume, that the Milesians were the first to raise the 
empirical studies of nature into something like a system 
of laws. Exceedingly interesting are the chapters 
establishing the claims of Greeks to lay the foundations 
on the one hand of Mathematics and Astronomy, on the 
other of Biology. Sir T. L. Heath, concluding his 
survey of the former achievement, remarks, ‘‘ Such is 
the story of Greek mathematical science. If anything 
could enhance the marvel of it, it would be the considera- 
tion of the shortness of the time (about 350 years) within 
which the Greeks, starting from the very beginning, 
brought geometry to the point of performing operations 
equivalent to the integral calculus, and in the realm of 
astronomy actually anticipated Copernicus.”’ 

The term “ philosopher ’’ appears to have been applied 
first to the Pythagoreans. At any rate, philosophy, in 
the sense of ‘‘ a serious endeavor to understand the world 
and man, having for its chief aim the discovery of the 
right way of life and the conversion of people to it,’’ is 
claimed for Greece. Both the word and the thing, we 
are told by Professor Burnet, are Greek, and Dean Inge 
adds that ‘‘ The conception of philosophy as an ars 
vivendi is peculiarly Greek.’’ Both apparently ignore 
the speculative rationalism of Egypt, India, and China, 
or regard it as too definitely theological in origin and 
character to deserve the title “ philosophy.’’ But here, as 


also in Mr. Zimmern’s confident assertion that ‘‘ It is. 


not too much to say that before fifth-century Greece 
politics did not exist,’’ we trace a certain note of 
arrogance. The issue probably turns, at any rate in 
large measure, upon the difference between the scientific 
and the practical attitude towards some departments of 
knowledge. For it is here that all testimony con- 
verges to show how the distinctive genius of Greece 
resided in the keen, restless, disinterested desire to 
understand the world and man, and to give orderly 
significance to this understanding. This statement 
appears to neglect the splendid Greek contribution to the 
arts. This was the discovery of virtually all the finer 





forms of expression in art and literature, and the bring- 
ing of each art to a perfection which has been the marvel 
of all succeeding ages. For the essayists who discuss 
these branches of Greek culture fasten upon the same 
distinctive qualities of mind and achievement as are 
manifested in the fields of science and philosophy, v7z., 
simplicity, directness of treatment, truth, and beauty. 
For this union of qualities, as Professor Murray indi- 
cates, is carried in that very instrument of language, 
perhaps the most wonderful and fruitful of all their 
inventions, by means of which their thought and interest 
are realized in so many various activities. 

In a volume designed for the express purpose of 
telling what Greece has to teach us, and written for the 
most part by professional teachers, it might have been 
expected that the Greek conception of education would 
find a place. But in truth a separate essay on 
pedagogics would have been superfluous. It would even 
have impaired the broader significance of the whole 
treatment, the place of Greece in the education of the 
world. For that treatment is impressed by the double 
thread of exposition in which every branch of applied 
thought leads back to Hellas for its origins, and in most 
of the creative arts to the highest perfection of achieve- 
ment. This is best brought home to us in the persuasive 
essay in which Professor Toynbee reminds us that 
civilization is a work of art—surely the greatest—and 
invites us to take Greek civilization for our best study 
in this art. It is here, perhaps, that the challenge to 
Modernism stands clearest. Must we not give our cfoser 
attention to the problems that lie nearer to our time, 
that touch more immediately the issues of conduct for 
which we have direct responsibility? Not all Professor 
Toynbee’s readers will be convinced by his four points 
in favor of a preference for Greek history: ‘‘ We possess 
the whole tragedy, it is a magnificent expression of the 
plot, and it has a peculiar emotional value and a peculiar 
intellectual value which the drama in which We ourselves 
are actors cannot have for us.’’ But a good deal depends 
upon the measure in which we hold that the “ plot ’’ of 
one civilization resembles that of another, the degree 
and the sense in which history repeats itself. No doubt 
some of the simple lessons of imperialism, for instance, 
stand out most clearly in the rise and fall of Athens. 
But can we apply these strong, simple lessons without an 
even closer and more absorbing study of the intricate 
folds in which modern imperialism has wrapped itself? 
Such doubts cast no reflection on the plot of Greece. As 
a work of art we can study it with greater profit as 
distant spectators. But in our capacity of actual 
dramatists and actors in a plot, in part of our own 
making, we need to fortify the simpler lessons of 
Athenian tragedy by many modern lights. 

Indeed, we might go further, and question how far 
the humanity which stands out in Athenian history is 
ours. Dean Inge, in an arresting chapter tracing the 
origins of Western Christianity to Plato and the Stoic 
teaching, is disposed to regard our modern squeamishness 
towards torture and other physical cruelty as a case of 
esthetic rather than moral sensibility, and the instances 
he cites suggest that he regards our feelings as 
akin to sentimentalism. But there are even wider 
differences in the valuation of moral sentiments. It is 
admitted that Aristotle’s conception of weyaAdyuxos ** Gs 
rather like a nobleman in a novel by Disraeli, but not 
like any other sort of gentleman.’’ But there are two 
points where our divergence from Greece has been 
abrupt. It comes out in the discussion of Socrates’ 
ethical mission, his endeavor to bring his countrymen 
to a ‘‘ caring for the soul.’’ It is not possible to find 
even in Socrates, still less in the general body of Greek 
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philosophy, any strong trace of the peculiar feeling which 
in different degrees has always in Christian countries 
been attached to ‘‘the sense of sin.’”’ Again, the 
admission that ‘‘ The Greek words which we translate 
love (or charity), joy, peace, hope, humility, are no 
part of the stock-in-trade of Greek moralists before 
Christ,’’ must surely involve large qualifications in the 
efficacy of the lessons in all arts of culture that we have 
to learn from Greece. Finally, though the definite 
study of Politics may be attributed to Athens, the limi- 
tations of the City-State, or even the Athenian Empire, 
as sources and examples for the politics of our own day, 
are not confined to the minute scale in which the 
problems are set for us. In admitting that Plato 
and Thucydides shed no light upon a League of Nations 
and that the conception of humanity ‘‘ as a whole ”’ 
was meaningless to Greek thinkers, Mr. Zimmern makes 
a concession which goes so deeply into the roots of 
‘“humanism ’”’ that students of Stoicism might feel 
disposed to challenge the statement. But as regards the 
substance of Greek thought and feeling Mr. Zimmern is 
surely right, as in his further admission that Greek 
experience can contribute very little to the solution of 
those fundamental problems we call industrial. Yet 
when all these doubts and qualifications are gathered 
together, most fair-minded readers of this fascinating 
volume will admit that they do little more than give 
a sharper edge and outline to the marvellous edifice of 
Greek achievement in the realms of truth and beauty, 
an edifice which no other people can claim to match in 
simplicity, richness of design, and enduringness. 





THE PERSISTENCE OF THE GAEL. 
THERE are Conservatives like Lord Hugh Cecil who can 
still persuade themselves that if only the Liberals had 
let well alone, Ireland would have settled down after 
1906 and accepted the Union. Lord Hugh Cecil goes so 
far as to say that at this moment—of all others—we 
ought to acknowledge our supreme obligation to William 
Pitt. This theory looks at first like a mere extravagance 
of party spirit, but we imagine that those who hold it 
would argue that what the Liberals did in the few years 
preceding the war was to excite and restore to life and 
vigor polemical instincts that are always somewhere 
below the surface in Ireland, and that it is these instincts 
that have turned Ireland to rebellion. On this theory 
it would be argued that Liberals roused the fighting spirit 
in Ulster, that that fighting spirit called out the fighting 
spirit of the rest of Ireland, and that all that has 
followed resulted from the first act of provocation. 

Nobody who studies the facts could seriously accept 
such an explanation, for apart from other difficulties it 
overlooks the admissions of the last Viceroy of Mr. 
Balfour’s Government and the last but one of his Chief 
Secretaries. Neither Lord Dudley nor Mr. Wyndham 
thought in 1903 that Ireland could be well left alone, 
and that it was unnecessary to make any effort to put 
Irish Government on a popular basis. But though the 
explanation is itself false and shortsighted, it has this 
element of truth in it that it recognizes one great differ- 
ence between Ireland and England—the difference 
between a country in which consciousness is more 
important than experience, and a country in which 
experience is more important than consciousness. The 
two schools of Conservatives—those who thought that 
you could kill Home Rule by twenty years of resolute 
government, and those who thought that you could kill 





it by kindness—failed to understand that they were con- 
fronted with a problem that was not created by mis- 
government or removed by good government, however 
much misgovernment or good government might alter 
its manifestations and its character. That problem was 
the persistence of the Gaelic spirit which had survived 
all the attempts made by violence or by coaxing to 
merge it in the civilization of a powerful neighbor. 

There is no living writer who can match the beauty 
and spiritual grace of ‘‘ A.E.’s’’ imagination, but those 
who have read what he has written on Irish history, and 
those who listened to his fascinating lecture on Tuesday 
night, must remark the care with which this poet and 
mystic seeks for scientific explanations of the forces he 
describes. Why is this Gaelic spirit so indomitable? His 
answer is that in the early days of her history Ireland was 
isolated from the great and powerful influences that were 
moulding the rest of Europe. Shut in within her little 
island, she developed a Gaelic culture so strong and 
persistent that it became, in the language of biological 
science, a Mendelian dominant. Consequently, whereas 
in England all the different alien immigrations helped 
to produce a changing type, in Ireland this strong 
culture has been able to absorb all the new elements 
originally hostile, and to maintain during centuries of 
persecution the hold of this legend and tradition on the 
sub-consciousness of the Irish race. This theory of Mr. 
Russell’s is, of course, supported by the main facts of 
Irish history. The Elizabethan war of extermination 
was carried to such lengths that Elizabeth was assured 
that she had little left to reign over but ashes and 
carcases. 

At the beginning of the Cromwellian massacres 
Ireland had a population of a million and a 
half. By 1652 over six hundred thousand persons had 
perished, according to Sir William Petty, in eleven 
years. By the end of the century two-thirds of the land 
of Ireland had been seized for Englishmen or Scotsmen, 
and in the following century there were further confisca- 
tions of land, the crushing of Irish industries, and the 
ferocious law of 1703, which was described by Lecky as 
reducing the Irish Catholics to a condition of hopeless 
servitude. After the Union Ireland was a small people 
living under the shadow of a growing and powerful 
people which governed its neighbor in accordance with 
its own ideas and did everything it could to discourage 
the Irish language and the traditional Irish culture. 
Then came the gradual revival of the Irish spirit, 
compelling England to abandon her hold on the Irish 
agrarian system and on the government of the Irish 
countryside, and Ireland received, as it seems to English- 
men, great and solid benefits which Englishmen 
were denied in their own country. But the Gaelic spirit 
still persisted. This spirit had assimilated the elements 
that came into Ireland with the conquests of Elizabeth 
and Cromwell, so that the colonists of one generation 
were the rebels of the next; it had survived the perse- 
cution of the Irish religion and the Irish language. 
Forbidden its natural outlet, it found expression, as 
‘* A.E.”’ says, in the exuberant vitality of the Irishmen 
of early nineteenth-century fiction, and we may add it 
sent pioneers, prophets, adventurers, and leaders into 
the politics of all countries, providing the early trade 
union movement in England with men like Doherty, and 
the Chartist movement with men like Feargus O’Connor 
and Bronterre O’Brien. But neither persecution nor 
persistency could extinguish this Gaelic self-conscious- 
ness, and when Douglas Hyde and half-a-dozen other 
writers and scholars brought back to life the Gaelic 
literature and legends, the imagination of the race gave 
an immediate response to this appeal. The awakened 
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Gaelic self-consciousness became the most powerful and 
important fact about Irish life. 

No student of this engrossing history of the survival 
or triumph of a culture under the most adverse con- 
ditions can feel anything but sympathy for the Irish 
people in the task before it. For in some ways that task 
is more difficult than the heroic tasks it has already 
accomplished. The division over the Treaty throws into 
opposite camps men of principle who have been guided 
by the light of this culture through dangers and diffi- 
culties that called more for resolution and action than 
for the deliberate statesmanship that adjusts means to 
ends in a very complex and bewildering world. To most 
of us it would seem that the balance of advantage to 
Ireland between the Treaty and the Document No. 2 is 
delicate and doubtful. There is a great deal to be said 
for the view that the Treaty ties England’s hands more 
securely than the alternative proposal. But there are 
Irishmen and Irishwomen who regard the Treaty as the 
desertion of a great principle, and all the fervor and 
devotion with which they served an ennobling idea 
prompt ‘them to pursue now a course that is full of 
danger for their country. 

England has no right to make light of difficulties 
caused by her own conduct. But Englishmen who resisted 
that oppression, who do not and did not claim for 
England any right to control Ireland’s choice, note with 
deep concern that newspapers are being confiscated and 
newspaper correspondents being arrested by members of 
the I.R.A. There is, we think, no danger that a Free 
State Ireland will be, in the modern Irish phrase, West 
Britain, or a bow-window of the British Empire, or any- 
thing but a self-determining and self-respecting Irish 
State. But we would venture a word of warning to the 
opponents of the Treaty. In any people governed as 
Ireland has been, there are traditions of violence and 
terrorism ; the temptation to put the will of the strong 
above the law is common to men of passionate conviction 
and to men of selfish aims; Ireland reproduces at this 
moment all the conditions in which this kind of disorder 
is easy to provoke and difficult to suppress. It would be 
a terrible fate for Gaelic culture if, having refused to 
take language, religion, literature, or a social system from 
her powerful neighbor, she ended by taking the worst 
of all her gifts, and if, after assimilating or expelling 
every other foreign institution, she borrowed for her own 
use the methods of the Black-and-Tans. 





Communications. 


WHAT SHALL BE DONE WITH £70,000 ? 

To the Editor of THE NATION & THE ATHENZUM. 

Sir,—In not many days’ time the question will have 
to be finally decided as to what is to be done on Shakespeare's 
behalf with capital valued altogether at certainly over 
seventy, and, according to the latest estimate, very nearly 
eighty, thousand pounds. The matter is urgent for all 
those who love Shakespeare and wish to see him rightly 
presented upon the stage—at any rate in London. At the 
same time, so many are the misconceptions that have arisen 
about this property—now in the hands of the Shakespeare 
Memorial National Theatre Committee—that no means of 
making the state of affairs as widely known as possible just 
now should be ignored. 

For the past thirteen years, ever since a big meeting at 
the Lyceum Theatre, at which the “Memorialists” (who 
were originally “out for” a statue) and the “National 
Theatre” enthusiasts were amalgamated under Lord 
Lytton’s chairmanship, there has existed a General 


Committee, a huge body of some two hundred and fifty 





notables, many of whom are unaware that they are members. 
No list has been published for a number of years, nor ever 
a complete one. This General Committee have had a few 
poorly attended meetings. There have been no elections—the 
original executive having “ co-opted” their own new members 
from time to time. Indeed, the constitution of the whole 
organization is in a condition so chaotic that no one knows 
with any approach to exactness his or her powers. Yet this 
body has control over realizable assets that would, if they 
were properly used, take away from London for ever the 
stigma of having no central theatre where performances of 
Shakespeare are regularly given! 

The bulk of the fortune which the Committee have at 
disposal is, of course, what is left of the £70,000 given by 
Sir (then Mr.) Carl Meyer very soon after the Lyceum 
meeting. There were even then in hand a few thousands, 
representing, among other sundries, the bequest of a 
deceased brewer for a statue (the cause of endless trouble) 
and a subscription from the municipality of Venice. These 
trifles, however, hardly count for practical purposes against 
Sir Carl Meyer’s £70,000. At 5 per cent. interest this 
£70,000 would, in the interval, under normal circumstances, 
have added to itself between thirty and forty thousand 
pounds. What has actually happened, however, is that 
practically everything has gone save the bare original, when 
Sir Israel Gollancz, as Hon. Secretary, not unwisely 
“ buried ” £60,000 in the land at Gower Street which is now 
for sale. 

Let to the Y.M.C.A., the Gower Street “site” has 
afforded an income of £3,000 a year, which has for 
the past three years helped to pay for the enterprise 
of the New Shakespeare Company, directed by Mr. Bridges 
Adams. The loss upon this, which amounted last 
year to over £5,000, makes the wisdom of continuance, 
under present conditions and on its present lines, more than 
doubtful. Mr. Bridges Adams is a young producer of 
undoubted ability and intelligence; but apart from the 
special conditions of the Stratford Festival, the performances 
have not been popular. The fact that they have to be given 
in modernly constructed theatres makes the use of an apron- 
stage impossible, and Mr. Adams's scenic tableaux have been 
by no means always pleasing to those Shakespearian 
students who do not believe in that sort of thing. Moreover, 
the disbanding of the company after a seventeen-weeks 
season hampers its organization. 

Meanwhile, the real work for the popularization of 
Shakespeare in London has been done supremely well and 
successfully by the Old Vic., which has very rightly 
captured practically all the goodwill forfeited through these 
thirteen years by the ‘“ Memorialists.” It is patent to 
everybody that the Old Vic. has behind it a united and 
passionate and sincere enthusiasm for Shakespeare which 
has never been apparent at the rare and poorly attended 
meetings of the Memorial Committee. 

As everybody concerned is aware, the Old Vic. is now in 
urgent need of funds for absolutely necessary repairs. 
Accordingly, there has arisen within the Memorialists’ 
General Committee a movement for (1) root and branch 
reconstruction; (2) the abandonment of these expensive 
tours ; and (3) the handing over of a generous subscription 
of, say, £10,000 at least, to the Old Vic., as a free gift. 
What else is saved out of the Memorial wreckage might be 
kept for the establishment of some little, unpretentious 
hall in London, where much-needed experiments in unspec- 
tacular Shakespearian production could be regularly made, 
so that if a theatre were ever built, it should, at any rate, 
be the right kind of theatre. 

This ig the battle which is being waged, even now, behind 
closed doors, and will probably very soon make itself heard 
more largely. Astonishing as it may seem, the Old Vic. has 
certain adroit and persistent and important enemies. It is 
only by the strongest possible expression of public opinion 
that the hand of the Memorial Executive is likely to be 
forced. Already, happily, between eighty and ninety of 
the General Committee have pledged their word in writing 
to support the Old Vic. at their next meeting, which is 
to be held very shortly. But even so many are of little 
avail, unless public opinion expresses itself both within and 
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without the General Committee. Lovers of the Old Vic. 
will have to make themselves not only into a majority, but 
into an effective one. Meanwhile, it is a question whether 
the fund comes under the head of “charitable trusts,” in 
which case official intervention might be possible.— 
Yours, Xc., SHAKSPERIAN. 


Letters to the Editor. 


MRS. O'CALLAGHAN AND AN IRISH REPUBLIC. 
Sir,—In your issue of February 4th there was a para- 
graph dealing with Ireland which ended thus :— 





“There is a good deal of sporadic disorder in 
the country. The ‘Star’ reports an incident which may lead 
to the discovery of the murderer of Mr. O’Callaghan. A pre- 
sentation gold watch belonging to the murdered man was 
apparently sold for £10 by a cadet in the Auxiliary Force. 
If the Prime Minister had agreed toa judicial inquiry into 
the Limerick murders, Limerick would not be voting against 
the Treaty to-day.” 

I take the last sentence of this to mean that, if my 
demand for an impartial’ inquiry into the murder of my 
husband had been granted, I, as deputy to the Dail from 
Limerick City, would, in gratitude, have voted for the 
approval of the Articles of Agreement for a Treaty between 
England and Ireland signed in London on December 6th, 
1921. 

That is not true. If a full and open inquiry before an 
Irish jury had been held into the Limerick murders, the 
crime would have been traced to certain English officers and 
their accomplices in the higher command in Limerick. I can 
assure you that the holding of such an inquiry, with its 
inevitable verdict of wilful and deliberate murder against 
these English gentlemen, would not have made me more 
willing to share with them common citizenship of the British 
Empire, as arranged for in the Treaty. 

In spite of the amnesty proclaimed by the Provisional 
Government for all acts of hostility committed by anyone 
in the service of the British Government against the Irish 
people for the past six years, I do not give up my demand 
for justice. If that demand were granted now, it would 
not change the conviction, which was bred in me, and which 
was strengthened by the tragedy of last March, that England 
and the British Empire stand, and have always stood in 
Ireland, for evil and suffering. As long as it is in my power 
to vote against the inclusion of Ireland in the British Empire, 
I will do so. 

I had hoped that Tue Nation anp THe ATHENZUM, 
which represents decent Liberal opinion in England, under- 
stood by now that the granting or the refusal of an inquiry 
into my husband’s murder leaves untouched my conviction 
as to my country’s right to absolute independence.— 


Yours, &c., K. O’CaLLacHaN. 


St. Margarets, Limerick. 

THE STATE OF THE NEWSPAPER PRESS. 

Srr,—You may regard it as helpful to the cause of 
Liberalism to sneer at and belittle an effort to establish in 
London a Liberal morning paper, but even a passion for 
crusading of that kind cannot justify the endeavor to 
establish a connection between the “ Westminster Gazette”’ 
and the kind of Sunday journal which you describe as born 
of the gutters of Fleet Street. It may strike the casual 
observer as merely a coincidence that of the four representa- 
tive men in Liberal journalism whom you cite as examples 
of independence and of breadth of mind, three were editors 
of the “ Westminster Gazette,” or of the “ Pall Mall Gazette,” 
from which the “ Westminster Gazette” sprang. Yet the 
coincidence has its significance to those who know something 
of the inside of journalism. 

The new generation of journalists may be deserving of 
all the contempt that a predecessor in Fleet Street would 
pour upon them. We can but plead that we tread, perhaps 
uncertainly, in the pathway worn by our fathers in 
journalism. The very life-blood of those Sunday newspapers 
for which you have no words too bitter, is “ stunts” about 
spiritualism and the white slave traffic, which were first 
given a journalistic popularity by Stead. To W. T. Stead 





the cheaper journalism of to-day is never tired of proclaiming 
its sense of gratitude and obligation. And some of us recall 
the bright days of the “Star” under Mr. T. P. O’Connor 
and the youthful spirit of Mr. H. W. Massingham when 
controlling the “ Chronicle” as our first inspiration towards 
the “new journalism.” If the British newspaper is a thing 
of such monstrous birth, we are entitled to ask who were 
its original begetters ? 

Nor are our memories wholly blank as to the great 
journalists you mention. Who deprived Mr. Stead of his 
daily journalistic chair? Did he not abandon it himself? 
If there was any suggestion from other quarters it is passing 
strange that those who found him “too individual” should 
have filled his vacant place by Sir Edward Cook, the second 
of your representative men. When Sir Edward Cook left 
the “ Daily News” what were the forces responsible for the 
change? At their head was Mr. Lloyd George, at that 
period an idol of the present editor of Tae Nation anpD THE 
ATHENZUM, and a strong personality in Liberalism. The 
party at that period was sharply divided, and the other 
section had its tit-for-tat for the “Daily News” at the 
“Daily Chronicle”’ office. 

As you profess to be aware of the reasons which have 
decided Mr. Spender to relinquish his editorial chair, you 
know that there is in those reasons no difference of political 
opinion either with the proprietors of the “ Westminster 
Gazette” or with his colleagues, who have the best of 
reasons for appreciating his ability and his qualities as 
a journalist and as a man. _ It falls to some of us who 
remain to carry on. If, in doing so, we fail to appeal to 
your finely cultivated sense of what is best in journalism, 
we would submit that we are not less sincere in our 
Liberalism, even though we recognize in a Liberal a human 
being who may be interested in the result of a Cup tie or 
the marriage of a princess.—Yours, &c., 

ALFrreD H. Watson. 

February 21st, 1922. 

[We gladly recognize Mr. Watson’s right and power to 
speak for the better kind of journalism, and we shall expect 
to see them fully exercised in the new “ Westminster 
Gazette.” But we should be sorry to think that we had 
identified the ‘“‘ Westminster” with the cheap Sunday Press. 
That was by no means the case. Nor can we quite 
accept his statement of facts, and his account of 
derivations. Stead was only a “new” journalist in 
the sense that he was alive, and had the power of 
vital communication with his fellows. Neither his mind 
nor his methods had any affinity with the soulless 
thing that came after him, when American methods and the 
purely commercial control of journalism were introduced 
with the Northcliffe Press. As for the causes of his leaving 
the “ Pall Mall,” they are given in Mr. Saxon Mills’s life. 
Stead, says Mr. Mills, conversing with Cook, said that he felt 
that the “Pall Mall” was “not his paper” any longer. 
His editorship of the ‘Pall Mall” was an effort in 
individuality, and it came to an end mainly for that reason. 
Our reference to Sir Edward Cook was to his forced severance 
from the “ Pall Mall,” an episode which entirely bore out 
our inference from it. Mr, Watson passes over the third case, 
which was that of Mr. Gardiner. 

If Mr. Watson desires to know, as we imagine he does 
know, the difference between the daily journalism of the old 
“Star,” the old “Chronicle,” or the “Daily News” before 
it became an understudy of the “Daily Mail,” and the 
Northcliffe-Rothermere journalism which now prevails, it is 
that the one believed in politics and the other does not, or treats 
them as an interval between one music-hall turn and another. 
The fruits of the first kind were the rise of social Radicalism, 
the Progressive triumphs in London, and the Liberal- 
Radical victories of 1892, 1906, and 1910. The fruits of the 
second have been the war and the existing state of England. 
—Ep., Tue Nation anp Toe ATHENEUM.] 


Sim,—As a reader of the Nation from its commencement, 
and an admirer of the work which it is doing, will you allow 
me to say that I have read with great astonishment and 
regret the reference by the “ Wayfarer” and in “The State 
of the Newspaper Press” 
Gazette’? 


to the morning ‘“ Westminster 
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The “ Westminster Gazette,” in its new form, is standing 
for practically all the things in home and foreign policy 
for which THe Nation anp Tur Atuenum stands. I have 
no doubt that its proprietors are making sacrifices, in order 
to reach a public much larger than that which bought the 
evening paper ; and that the staff are giving of their best in 
what, obviously, must be an uphill fight. 

1 was very disappointed, at the time Mr. Spender was 
in the Editorial Department, to find that the only comment 
made by Tue Nation anp Tue AtHEN®Um on the work of 
men aiming at the same objects as itself, was designed to 
raise a laugh. Neither then nor now has there been any 
recognition by you of the virtues of the newspaper, although 
you, sir, of all men, must perceive these if you placed the 
“ Westminster Gazette’? alongside other London morning 
papers. Those connected with the “ Westminster Gazette ‘i 
had, I think, every reason to expect that a great Liberal 
journalist would have given them a word of cheer in their 
big task. I am only one of many of its readers who feel 
the adventure to be of a heroic nature, and who are glad 
to give it what support we can.—Yours, Xc., 

T. H. APPLETON. 

Beverley House, Clifton, York. 

[The object of the criticism in question was the general 
state of the newspaper Press. It dealt with definite and 
vital questions as to their conduct and methods—vital 
because they discern the character, the mind, and the soul 
of the democracy. The raising of the standard is the first 
end of all journalism that is serious and that calls itself 
Liberal. So far as the ‘“ Westminster” fulfils this object— 
and ‘we recognize the steps it has taken in that direction— 
we have nothing but goodwill for it. As for the special 
criticism of which our contributor complains, it was made 
during Mr. Spender’s absence in Washington.—Ep., THE 
Natron aND THE ATHENEUM.] 


FOREIGN POLICY AND PARLIAMENT. 

Srr,—May I be allowed to correct a small, but important 
error, which occurs in the second of Mr. Harbutt Dawson’s 
admirable articles on our foreign policy and Lord Grey? He 
says :— 
‘One may ask fairly . . what difference . . distinguishes 
such informal commitments as have been instanced from 
formal treaties, beyond the fact that the former could pre- 
sumably be squared with the letter of constitutional practice, 
while the latter require Parliamentary ratification.” 
As a matter of fact, no treaty, however formal, requires 
either the sanction or ratification of Parliament in order to 
be valid. Treaties can be, and have been, submitted to Par- 
liament if the Government of the day think fit. But there 
is no obligation whatever on the Government to do this; 
and examples could be quoted—such, for instance, as the 
Anglo-Russian Convention of 1907—when debate has only 
taken place after ratification. In fact, the practice of 
presenting the House of Commons with a fait accompli is 
very common in foreign affairs. Until this grave defect in 
our constitutional practice is rectified, Parliament can have 
no real control over treaties, nor even prevent the conclusion 
of secret treaties. 

In the meanwhile, Mr. Harbutt Dawson’s articles will, 
I trust, finally dispose of the fallacy that our pre-war 
diplomacy was either straightforward or effective. As Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain said in the House the other day, had 
our commitments been known there would probably have 
been no war.—Yours, «c., 

ARTHUR PoNSONBY. 
Shulbrede Priory, Lynchmere, Haslemere. 


CAPITALIST COLLECTIVISM. 

Sir,—“ Your Contributor ”’ takes a strangely static view 
of the national economy. He desires to “stabilize” prices 
at their present level. But the advance of invention is 
continually making possible a higher and higher standard 
of living; though the advantage of this cannot be secured 
to the people as a whole unless prices are continually falling 
correspondingly. With a fixed price level, recipients of fixed 
incomes can get no benefit from increased productivity. A 








continual readjustment of wages and salaries again can only 
be effected with much friction and general disturbance. 
Prices, however, if regulated by a scientific ratio, as proposed 
by the Douglasites, would always be automatically finding 
their proper level. Such a régime would be one of steadily 
and continuously falling prices. If “ stabilizing”’ is used in 
the wider sense of steadying, prices would, in these con- 
ditions, be “ stable” in the only desirable sense. 

“Your Contributor” insists on the essential point that 
“ manufacturing capacity is greater and not less than before 
the war.” Realizing this, he ought not to hold to static 
views. The problem is to draw out into full realization, from 
time to time, our constantly increasing potentialities of 
production. Price regulation (not price fixing), together with 
steady inflation, would seem to be the only method of doing 
this with any certainty. 

The value of the Douglasite proposals is that while 
they provide immediately for the desired “ half-way house,” 
they are calculated to lead on surely by a smooth transition 
to “a more radical transformation of society.”—Yours, &c., 

N. E. Ecerton Swany. 
YEATSS “FOUR PLAYS FOR DANCERS.” 

Sir,—In a review of Mr. Yeats’s “Four Plays for 
Dancers,” which appeared in your issue of the 11th inst., the 
critic, writing of this most recent phase of the author’s art, 
concludes as follows :— 

‘This new art of his cannot live except under glass and 
artificial rays . . . Therefore it will perish, as all such experi- 
ments must and deserve to perish—when the gardeners leave. 
These four plays appear to us, indeed, as no more than rich, 
ornamental exotics draned about a few songs of an enchanted 
beauty.”’ 

May I be permitted to suggest another attitude which 
might possibly be taken with regard to these plays—an 
attitude which, I venture to think, comes nearer to the 
author’s intention, and which should certainly have nothing 
new in it, to those who have followed the whole trend of 
Mr. Yeats’s development for many years past. In this form 
of writing, Mr. Yeats, in truth, is less concerned in 
avoiding the unsympathetic audience than he is in ridding 
an art, which is always lyrical, of the “bodily distance, 
mechanism, and studied lighting” of the conventional stage. 

These plays represent a return to that simplicity and 
economy of means, which makes the greatest art always the 
most intimate, reminding one, as it does, of its origin in 
folk-tradition. In this sense these plays cannot, for all 
their deliberate phantasy, be described as exotic. The spirit 
which breathes in their bleak images, the coldness of pale 
stone and of wide spaces, is essentially that of the landscape 
of Ireland :— 


‘** At the grey round of the hill 
Music ‘of a lost kingdom 
Runs, runs and is suddenly sill. 
The winds out of Clare-Galway 
Carry it: suddenly it is still.” 

I have a feeling that in this mode of expression Mr. Yeats 
has found himself most clearly, and that it is by these later 
poems and plays that he will be remembered by those who 
care most about poetry.—Yours, &c., 

Rosert N. D. Wutson. 

30, Trinity College, Dublin. 





Voetrp. 


THE WOOD. 
I rear this beautiful, unholy place! 
But O, what frights me among elder-boughs 
June-blossoming: wild roses? Evil’s here. 
But how is evil here? What evil comes 
Out of June meadows into the wood’s calm? 
Is it with Earth the wrong lies?) Or with me? 
Did elders bloom like this, on a wood’s edge, 
Close to pale foxgloves, neighbored with a briar, 
When, long ago—how long I know not—hate, 
First fear, or first injustice, bred in me? 
Is the hid horror here, hid Memory? 


J. C. Cuapwick, 
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The Geek in the City, 


(BY OUR CITY 


THURSDAY. 

Sucn activity as the Stock Exchange has experienced during 
the past few days has not been seen for many years. 
Brokers have been almost overwhelmed with orders, 
especially in the Consol and Home Railway markets, while 
there has been an almost unprecedented demand for nearly 
all classes of investment stocks. Business activity gathered 
strength on Friday, on the reduction in Bank Rate to 4s per 
cent., and received a fresh impetus on Monday from the 
announcement that holders of 5 per cent. Exchequer Bonds 
maturing on April 1st next, of which some £35 millions are 
outstanding, will be given the right of exchange into 
Conversion Loan at the rate of £136 in Conversion Loan for 
every £100 bond. This seems to dispose of the rumors of 
the imminence of a funding operation, and shows that the 
Treasury is wisely taking advantage of the present improve- 
ment in the value of gilt-edged stocks. In the table below 
will be found a few instances of the remarkable rises which 
have occurred in the gilt-edged market this month :— 


Lowest of End o? Feb. 21, Rise in 
1921. Jan., 1922. 1922. February. 
Consols 343 514 58 4 63 
59% War Loan 82% 93 964 434 
Funding Loan 674 793 82 +23 
Victory Bonds 724 84 854xd. +34 
34%, Conversion Loan 613 653 734 + 78 
30, Local Loans 49 573 623 14 


This appreciation in the market value of Government 
stocks is likely to have a favorable influence on the coming 
Budget, for with the 5 per cent. War Loan above its issue 
price, some £30 millions, hitherto required for _the 
depreciation fund, will be saved. At the same time, 
considerable saving on the cost of its temporary borrowings 
is resulting from the present low rate at which the Govern- 
ment is able to sell its Treasury Bills. 

A further welcome reduction of nearly £54 millions 
was made in the floating debt last week, revenue exceeding 
expenditure by nearly £23 millions, while receipts from 
5 per cent. Treasury Bonds before they were withdrawn 
totalled £32 millions. Revenue to date shows a decrease of 
£255 millions, as compared with the corresponding period 
of last year, whereas the Budget estimate was for a decline 
of £210 millions in the full year. It seems probable, 
however, that the Chancellor will be able to strike a balance 
on March 31st next. 


THe Ratitway Accounts. 


The reports of all the home railway companies have now 
been published, and although they are still in an abridged 
form, “by authority of the Ministry of Transport,” they 
impart a certain amount of information. Firstly, they show 
gross receipts and expenditure, items which were omitted in 
the previous six years’ accounts, and although no compara- 
tive figure for 1920 is available, it may be mentioned that 
for the English companies the ratio of expenditure to 
receipts is about 86 per cent., as against 64 per cent. in 
1913. Secondly, the accounts show the proportions of the 
amounts paid by the Government in compensation in 
January which the companies have used in meeting dividend 
payments. The principal English and Scottish companies 
over £21 millions from the Government, and 
altogether transferred £3,982,000, or just under i9 per cent. 
of the total, to net revenue account for purposes of dividend 
payment. The proportions so used by the individual com- 
panies varied from less than 43 per cent. in the case of the 
Great Western, and 13 per cent. in the case of the North- 
Western and the North-Eastern, to 37 per cent. for the South- 
Eastern, and 38} per cent. for the Lancashire and Yorkshire, 
now amalgamated with the London and North-Western. But 
even with the inclusion of these amounts net income is 
below the 1920 figure, with the single exception of the 
South-Western, which shows a small increase. 


received 


Government 
control was lifted on August 15th last, but it is impossible to 
ascertain from the accounts how the companies have fared 
during the 44 months of free working, as compared with the 
rest of the twelve months. Each report speaks of the 
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forthcoming amalgamations, schemes for which have to be 
submitted before the end of this year, while the fusions have 
to be carried into effect before July 1st, 1923. 

This week the home railway market has taken a 
prominent part in the general buoyancy, and prices of the 
ordinary stocks show remarkable rises. Profit-taking has 
caused some reaction in quotations, but even now prices are 
at a level which is quite as high as the present situation 
seems to justify, the yield on the basis of the last dividends 
being about 8 per cent. 


Tue Direction oF TRADE. 

The outstanding importance at the present time of the 
overseas trade statistics must be my excuse for reverting once 
more to the January returns, which include the usual 
analysis of the 1921 figures, showing the origin of imports 
and destination of exports and re-exports. The surplus of 
imports over total exports for last year amounted, it may 
be recalled, to £2764 millions. Of this total no less than 
£2114 millions was accounted for by trade with the United 
States alone. The remainder was made up by an import 
excess in trade with Europe of £17 millions, with other 
foreign countries of £29 millions, and with British Dominions 
of £19 millions. These proportions show a striking change, 
for in 1920, when the total surplus of imports was £379 
millions, trade with the United States showed an excess of 
imports valued at £437 millions, with other foreign countries 
an excess of £735 millions, and with British Dominions an 
excess of £34 millions, but in our trade with the Continent 
there was an export surplus of £166 millions. Much of this 
change in 1921, as compared with the previous year, is, of 
course, due to the decline in prices, but at the same time 
it is instructive to find that last year we were buying more 
from European countries than we were selling to them. The 
figures show incidentally that the change from an export to 
an import surplus in trade with Europe 1s the result of a 
much larger decline in exports than in imports. At the 
same time, they show that a greater proportion of our total 
purchases from overseas was made last year in European 
countries where the majority of currencies are strongly in 
our favor, and a lesser proportion in the United States where 
the exchange is adverse. They explain, too, to a considerable 
extent, the improvement which has occurred in the New 
York rate in recent months. Any further reduction in the 
adverse trade balance with the United States this year is 
likely to be prevented by the need for replenishing stocks 
of essential raw materials which will arise when trade 
revives. 

Jute Inpustnries Lr. 

Less than eighteen months ago a company was incor- 
porated under the above title to acquire control of some 
half-dozen businesses engaged in the jute trade. The first 
report, for a period of rather less than a year, down to 
September 30th last, has made its appearance this week. 
This shows a profit balance of £308,300, out of which a 
preference dividend of 9 per cent. is paid, and after payment 
of interest on the purchase price of certain shares and 
writing down preliminary expenses, a balance of £12,700 is 
carried forward. The balance sheet shows that paid-up 
capital amounts to £43 millions, of which one-third is in 
ordinary shares. Investments in subsidiary companies “at 
cost”’ figure at £5,452,100. In November, 1920, when the 
shares were offered for sale, it was stated that net assets 
were £8,158,200. The report states that the directors have 
now revised the inventories of assets on the basis of present 
prices, and that after allowing for full depreciation there 
still remains a surplus of £24 millions over the issued 
capital. But the report is not informative as to the company’s 
real position. Stocks of raw jute held by the subsidiary 
companies have had to be written down by £700,000, and 
this depreciation has, with the exception of one company, 
been met out of profits. At the general meeting shareholders 
will be justified in expecting fuller information on the 
present position of the concern, and some enlightenment as 
to the outlook for the industry in the current year. 


L. J. R. 
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The GHorld of Books. 


I was told last week there is a cruel competition 
to-day in America for the first editions—probably only 
the American “ firsts ’’—of Herman Melville’s works. 
As for this side, a friend of mine picked up recently two 
excellent examples of the first English edition of the 
‘‘ Narrative of a Four Months’ Residence among the 
Natives of a Valley of the Marquesas Islands,’”’ for a few 
shillings—though that may be no indication of the 
market value of a “‘ first ’’ of the ‘‘ Piazza Tales.’’ I 
have nothing better than bewildered ignorance in this 
business of collecting first editions; an ignorance so 
unforgivable that it has thrown away books and 
pamphlets, because they were dull, which afterwards 
{ was informed would have covered a little holiday at 
Monte Carlo. But it is hard to school oneself to believe 
that something that is bad is good. It is not easy to 
attach a value to a chance object which has nothing to 
distinguish it from the rest of the litter. 

* x * 

Sucu a comment on first editions does not, of course, 
concern anything which came from Melville’s hand. In 
his case even dullness has a value, for it heightens our 
wonder over his masterpiece, and adds to cur curiosity 
about the man. Some of our curiosity may be satisfied 
at last, for Mr. Raymond M. Weaver has written 
a biography, ‘‘ Herman Melville: Mariner and Mystic.”’ 
(Oxford University Press, Humphrey Milford. 16s.) 
This biography is rather like a eulogy, though that is 
understandable: ‘‘ This man, whose closest literary 
affinities were Rabelais, Zola, Sir Thomas Browne, 
Rousseau, Meredith, and Dr. John Donne. . . .”’ One 
might add Shakespeare, Homer, Sterne, Dante, 
De Quincey, and Jack London. It doesn’t matter. 
Once the cat is out of the bag, let it go. There is a close 
resemblance between Bernard Shaw and the Bible. Few 
of us would have written had there not been other 
writers. To how much may our English anthology of 
sea literature be indebted to the Phcenicians, who are 
said to have invented the alphabet? But I do heartily 
agree with Mr. Weaver, and what is more, I am con- 
vinced that Donne himself could not have written 
“* Moby Dick,’’ nor could any other author, with a single 
exception, who was ever born. Now we are busily 
making up for lost time, and are getting Melville into 
his right place in English letters—which is where he may 
be seen by the greatest number of delighted readers-- 
let us not fear to advertise him, for the good of man- 
kind, in a feeble imitation of the way Lord Rothermere’s 
newspapers used to exalt that other great prose writer 
and bearer of the holy lamp, Mr. Horatio Bottomley. 

* * * 





THERE is a gusto in Mr. Weaver’s biography which 
ought to persuade the most timid of readers, even those 








who class fiction with patent medicines, that ‘‘ Moby 
Dick ’’ may be safe and good to take. Some critics 
have found fault with the biography on that account, 
and think there is too much of the South Seas in it. 
There are very many pages given to a genealogy, to the 
Pacific Ocean, to the history of whaling, and so on, 
which a few of us would be willing to exchange for 
information—which we fear does not exist—that would 
help us to see what really happened to the man who 
wrote early some rollicking travel books, and at the end 
some fairly dreary fiction, showing both at the beginning 
and the end of his time an uncertainty of touch, a strong 
impulse not under control, a lively fancy which was as 
likely as not to run off half-dressed, and a sense of form 
which conceived but portentous shapes that were lost in 
a fog of words; yet who for one book became a master, 
and created with awe-inspiring ease the vast drama of 
humanity on its inimical and mysterious stage. We 
should like to know what happened to him when, 
as Hawthorne writes of him: ‘‘ On the hither side of 
Pittsfield sits Herman Melville, shaping out the gigantic 
conception of his white whale, while the gigantic shape 
of Greylock looms upon him from his study windows.”’ 
Well, that certainly is as moving an intimation, and 
vastly more dark and mystifying, than are most of the 
secrets of important historical crises. 
* * * 

Anp it would be absurd to expect that Mr. Weaver 
could do anything more than come to the White Whale 
in the course of his very interesting biography, indicate 
the dread monster, and pass on to the next thing; 
although, naturally, his book is carried all the time 
on that creature’s back, a passenger of viewless Fate. 
Mr. Weaver’s timely book, with its interesting portraits, 
will do much to familiarize English readers with a great 
American. To the long and fascinating history of 
London Bridge, the place from which I watched incredu- 
lously the bombardment of the City by a fleet of aircraft 
one fine Saturday morning—diving for cover as a ware- 
house came down by St. Magnus the Martyr—I now add 
the item, equally incredible, that on November 9th, 
1849, it was crossed by the creator of ‘‘ Moby Dick,” 
who was looking for a chop. Mr. Weaver has given me 
the job of trying to fit those two curious facts into the 
divine courses of the stars. 





* * * 


Ir is remarkable that America has waited thirty- 
one years to find a man of letters who for his subject 
would choose Melville with acclamation. Long before 
this biography appeared, an English author informed me 
that he could think of no literary task so delightful as 
to settle at Nantucket, and there, with every available 
document, determine as much as possible the long, 
vague processes of Melville converging on his master- 
piece. A fascinating task indeed! I notice that the 
editor of an esteemed literary contemporary of New 
York, the “ Post,’’ has been comparing Melville with 
the other sea-writers, and the comparison hardly favored 
them. We call ‘‘ Moby Dick’’ a book of the sea. 
Then is ‘‘ Don Quixote’’ a book of the land? Mr. 
Weaver calls Melville a ‘‘ mariner and mystic.’”’ But 
what relation have the kettles mended by Bunyan to 
the “ Pilgrim’s Progress ”’? 
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BYRON ONCE MORE. 
Lord Byron's Correspondence. Edited by JoHN MURRAY. 

Two vols. (Murray. 25s.) 

Ir will always be easy to take an interest in Byron because 
alternatively, 
As a hero he 
villain can be taken 
letters, like “Don Juan,” reveal him at 
He was not only a wit, 
but an audacious wit, and there is a kind of audacity that 
Byron 
was a guttersnipe in scarlet and ermine: at least, part of 
He enjoyed all the more playing the part of a 


He 


was obviously the sort of person who, if brought up in the 


he was not only a scamp but a_ hero—or, 
because he was not only a hero but a scamp. 
can be taken seriously: as a he 


His 


their best chiefly on the comic side. 


comically. 


amuses us, whether in a guttersnipe or in a peer. 


him was. 


guttersnipe, because he could piay it in a peer's robe. 


gutter in these days, would be sent to a reformatory. 
f ; unreformed and possessed of 
genius, loosed on respectable society, and you will have a 
Not that.Byron did not share the point 
of view of respectable society on the most important matters. 


Imagi:.ce a reformatory boy, 


picture of Byron 


He had no sympathy with the heresies of Shelley, whom he 
thought * He did not 
he was quite con- 
tent with the old morality and the cld immorality. He 
never could have run away with a woman on principle. 
He was 
He himself never 
pretended that it was the desire of the moth for the star that 
was the cause of his troubles. 


crazy against religion and morality.” 
want a new morality, as Shelley did: 


Love with him was not a principle, but an appetite. 
a glutton who never knew where to stop. 


He was an orthodox mate- 
as we may gather from one of his unusually frank 
letters to Lady Melbourne, a lady in her sixties, to whotn 
he ran with the news of every fresh amour, like a news- 


rialist, 


boy with the stop-press edition of an evening paper on Derb; 
day. We find him at the age of twenty-five or so writing to 
explain that he was sure to die fairly young. “I began 
he wrote, “and alternate 
extremes of excess and abstinence have utterly destroyed- 


very early and very violently,” 


oh, unsentimenta! word !—my stomach, and, as Lady Oxford 
used seriously to say, a broken heart means nothing but a 
bad digestion.” Byron, no doubt, enjoyed posturing, whether 
he exposed a broken heart or But, for a 


lived and thought on the material 


‘ coal + EY. 
a weak stomach. 
poet, he undoubtedly 


plane out of all proportion to the spiritual plane. He felt 
much the same dread of a respectable woman as did the 
wicked young wsthete of the ‘nineties. When he was 


thinking of getting married, and had his eye on Miss Mil- 


banke, he wrote doubtingly to Lady Melbourne: “I admired 


your niece, but she is engaged to Eden; besides, she 
deserves a better heart than mine. What shall I do—shall 
I advertise?” About the same time he was writing con. 


cerning women in general: 


‘I am sadly out of practice lately ; except a few sighs 
to a gentlewoman at supper, who was too much occupied 
with ve fourth wing of hei ond chicken to mind anything 


that was not material 


If the wing of a chicken was not more 


immaterial than Byron’s sighs to a gentlewoman, there must, 


considerably 


we suspect, have been something wrong with the cooking. 


Byron’s sighs to women were, as a rule, so material 
as to be visible like a drayman’s breath on a frosty 
day. 


The newly published letters to Lady Melbourne reveal 
While 
attempting to arrange a match with Lady Melbourne's niece, 
he fills the greater part of his letters to her with the back- 


him in an extraordinary light, even for an amorist. 


wash of his intrigue with her daughter-in-law, Lady Caroline 
Lamb, and with the stories of intrigues with various other 
ladies. Byron, like many ultra-amorists, seems never to 
that to the adventurous in 
lechery as in other matters, but to have thought that he was 
pestered by women when he was only pestered by ordinary 
lust and extraordinary opportunity. If he could not shift 


have realized adventures are 





his sins on to the woman, he would, like an ordinary, 
healthy-minded man, shift them on to her husband. “He 
literally provoked and goaded me into it,” he wrote to Lady 
Melbourne, of the husband of Lady Frances Webster, at a 
time when he seemed to be falling almost seriously in love 
with Lady Frances. No one who cares for scandalous litera- 
ture is likely to miss these letters in which Byron writes off 
to Lady Melbourne rapturous accounts of every step in the 
wooing of the wife of a man who was his host. “I am 
glad they amaze you,” he wrote to Lady Melbourne concern- 
ing the Websters ; “ anything that confirms and extends one’s 
observations on life and character delights me.” He does 
not appear to have realized that, amazing though the 
Websters were, they were but as copper to gold compared to 
his own amazing self. Poor Lady Frances would have looked 
on him as an amazing sort of lover indeed if she had known 
that, every time she sighed, the fat young poet who adored 
her heliographed the fact from Yorkshire to London. In 
one of his letters he tells of a game of billiards that he played 
with his hostess, in the course of which he slipped a love- 
letter to her. Just at the moment, “who should enter the 
room but the person who ought at the moment to have been 
in the Red Sea, if Satan had any civility ’—in other words, 
his host. Even as he is writing the description of the 
incident to Lady Melbourne, Byron makes a parenthesis to 
tell her that Webster has just come into the room (“I am 
this moment interrupted by the Marito, and write this before 
him. He has brought me a political pamphlet in MS. to 
decipher and applaud ; I shall content myself with the last ; 
oh, he is gone again”). Ultimately, however, Byron 
spared Lady Frances—at least, that is how he put it. He 
assured Lady Melbourne that he loved the lady and would 
have sacrificed everything for her, and that Lady Melbourne 
wronged him to think otherwise. “I hate sentiment,” he 
told her, “and, in consequence, my epistolary levity makes 
you believe me as hollow and heartless as my letters are 
light.” The truth is, Byron was heartless. He kissed and 
told, and he enjoyed telling even more than he enjoyed kiss- 


ing. He tells Lady Melbourne, for instance, about the 

“exquisite oddity” of Lady Frances’s letters—of “the 

simplicity of her cunning and her exquisite reasons ”’ :- 
‘She vindicates her treachery to [Webster] thus : after 


condemning deceit in general, and hers in particular, she 

says: ‘ But then remember it is to deceive un marito, and 

to prevent all the unpleasant consequences, &c., &c.’ ”’ 

Lady Frances, indeed, though pure, shocked Byron, just 
as Byron, though impure, shocks the average reader. She 
even besought him to go on writing to her husband :— 

‘* Again, she desires me to write to him kindly, for she 
believes he cares for nobody but me/”’ 
Byron never could understand unconventional behavior. 
Is not all 'this a comedy?” he asks Lady Melbourne. 

Happily, Byron liked to get into the limelight—even in 
a comedy. We remember many years ago seeing an 
amateur operatic company performing “ Faust.” During the 
performance, Mephistopheles suddenly found himself left 
standing in the church door in complete darkness. His deep 
bass voice could be heard all over the theatre as he boomed 
hoarsely, in what is called 2 stage whisper, to the limelight 
operator: “ For God's sake, turn on them lights.” We can 
always overhear Byron’s stage whisper to the operator: “ For 
God’s sake, turn on them lights.” 

Byron, indeed, in literary history, seems to lead the 
double life of an actor. There is the Byron who stands in the 
middle of the stage in the fierce light that beats upon a poet, 
and who declaims— 


‘*The mountains look on Marathon— 
And Marathon looks on the sea ; 
And musing there an hour alone, 
I dreamed that Greece might still be free ; 
For standing on the Persians’ grave, 
I could not deem myself a slave. 
And there is Byron behind the scenes—the Byron who might 
have been invented by Mr. Shaw as an example of the moral 
irresponsibility of the artistic temperament. It may be 
doubted whether any artist of the first rank could have 
written such a letter as Byron wrote to Hobhouse in 1818, 
announcing that his illegitimate daughter, Allegra, had been 
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brought out to Italy from England by Shelley. His reference 
to the child he had not yet seen runs :— 

‘* Shelley has got to Milan with the bastard, and its 
mother; but won’t send the shild, unless I will go and see 
the mother. I have sent a messenger for the shild, but I can’t 
leave my quarters, and have ‘sworn an oath.’ Between 
attorneys, clerks, and wives, and children, and friends, my 
life is made a burthen.” 

Shelley, for his part, when he is writing to Byron to ask 
what he is to do with the child (who is left on his hands 
month after month), never mentions it but with a delight 
at least equal to his anxiety to get rid of it. “I think,” 
he tells Byron, “she is the most lovely and engaging child 
I ever beheld.” Shelley’s letters to Byron are the letters of 
a good man, but they are not good letters. They are the 
formal utterances of an angel. Byron's letters, on the other 
hand, are good letters, though they are not the letters of 
a good man. They are the informal utterances of a devil, or, 
it might be fairer to say, of a man possessed by a devil. But 
whether he was as black as he painted himself it is impos- 
sible to be sure. When little Allegra died at the age of five, 
he prepared an inscription for her tomb ending with the 
verse: “I shall go to her, but she shall not return to me.” 
His letters, for the most part, take us into the comic recesses 
of his mind: perhaps this comic Byron is the immortal 
Byron. But in the letters, as in the legend of his death and 
in his poems, there are hints of that greater Byron whom 
Shelley tried to summon into being—a Byron who would 
have been Byron with a touch of Shelley—a nobler being 
a little more remote from the flames of Hell, a candidate for 
Paradise. 





THE LABYRINTH. 


The Palace of Minos at Knossos. By Sir ARTHUR EvANs. 
Vol. I. (Macmillan. £6 6s.) 


Ir is not to be slurred over that considerable equipment is 
required for a full appreciation of this work. But yet, 
furnished or not with the lore of the geologist and of the 
archeologist, with or without a knowledge of ceramics or of 
comparative religion, or of the latest opinions of the 
Egyptologist and the A®gean antiquary, sheer interest 
keeps one at it. That means, for one thing, that the 
evidence is ordered in a significant design, and the arguments 
are directed by an accomplished writer to intelligent 
curiosity. Complex as is the mass of relics disinterred in 
Crete, unexpected and puzzling though the disclosures were, 
needing not only erudition but imagination for their inter- 
pretation, Sir Arthur Evans's survey of his twenty years’ 
work with his colleagues makes a fascinating narrative. 
He has the easy mastery of matters that range outside his 
immediate subject—he is not within a narrow specialization— 
and can relate his communication not only to Neolithic man, 
but to our own times. In his hands the remains of the 
lost civilization of Crete are more than riches for museums, 
and take their place in the living body of mankind’s 
continuity. We have waited long for his book—this is but 
the first volume of it—but it was worth waiting for. Those 
lucky enough to possess his first edition will be well 
advised to treasure it. 

Some specialists, when reviewing this unravelling of the 
problem of what Sir Arthur has named Minoan civilization, 
have sniffed very distinctly at the wonder shown by common 
and uninstructed minds over the remarkable finds on the 
sites of Knossos and Phestos. We should doubt that Sir 
Arthur is at all superior to the interest his work has 
aroused in the general. Indeed, his book shows clearly 
that though he will not make the slightest concession to that 
complacent ignorance which likes to be entertained with 
sensational facts, he desires to excite the curiosity of thought- 
ful people whose interests may touch archeology but inci- 
dentally. And if one has read Homer, has at least heard 
rumors of Egypt, has been attracted to the discussions which 
are drawing even schoolboys to puzzle over eoliths, paleo- 
liths, and neoliths, and is aware of the ways in which 
Athens and Rome have moulded us, then wonder over the 





discoveries in Crete is natural enough. It would be inhuman 
to be incapable of wonder over such a story. 

We are told the Romans left somewhere near Newcastle 
the sign of the Double Axe. If Sir Thomas Browne had 
known that! If he had known its relation to the fable of 
the Minotaur and the Labyrinth, and even to Ur of the 
Chaldees, what a chapter he could have given us! That 
sign makes Rome and Athens look young, even to-day, from 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. Yet that is not all. It is only an 
entertaining point; a point a little startling, perhaps, 
because it lights a dim legend into named and definite facts, 
puts a myth in a place nearer the historic foreground ; 
throws the depth of darkness so much farther back that 
Homer's wonder-tales take high relief and the solidity of 
history. But one really begins to shiver with a little awe as 
the unfolding evidence, in easy and continuous stages, takes 
our regard past our perfectly natural worship of the Mother 
and Bambino to the romance of the primitives who had 
fancy enough to think of Rhea and the Infant Zeus, to the 
Mother Divinity and her Son of Crete and Anatolia, to Isis 
and Horus in the twilight of Egypt’s beginnings, and beyond 
that into the darkness where are the steatopygous images 
of the Cretan neolithics and men who formed the pre-historic 
tells of Mesopotamia. So old, then? Well, as old even as 
Aurignacian man who made strangely similar figures when 
“the reindeer roared where Paris roars to-night "—tigures 
with exaggerated organs of maternity. Modern cathedrals 
seem to have a foundation even older than we thought. 
Their first stones were carved, it appears, in Cro-Magnon 
times. Their earliest shrines were decorated with such 
contemporary figures as the mammoth and the bison. Not 
only do crania afford data for biometricians, but the moving 
shadows they once harbored, their hopes and fears, vague 
and half-secret, are more enduring in their essential out- 
lines than the bones. Our bones usually perish, but our 
shadows and hopes live on. 

But for the war we should have had this work earlier. 
As everybody knows now, however—for the periodical 
accounts by Sir Arthur of his work, which began in 1900, 
on the site of Knossos, extended the interest in the Annual 
Report of the British School of Athens greatly beyond the 
antiquaries—Cretan civilization, so new to our knowledge, 
was contemporary with Menes and the first Egyptian 
dynasties, borrowing what pleased it in the religion, the 
arts, and the science of Egypt, but absorbing all, and 
making it conformable to its own aboriginal affairs. Just 
how much Athens was indebted to Knossos we are only now 
beginning to learn, but we can guess whence it derived 
Achene. To listen to the specialists one might suppose that 
all the work of Sir Arthur and his colleagues has been but 
to load an annexe to the Egyptian and Greek Galleries with 
a series of exhibits quite new and of an interest peculiarly 
archeological. But the interest in ceramics, for example, is 
largely that of the ammonites to a geologist working in the 
Jurassic period, or of the sea-urchins to one who is puzzling 
out the chalk. The historian has his original documents. 
The modern archeologist works in pre-history with the 
science of a stratigraphical geologist. The architectural 
remains—pottery, beads, and art forms—date the strata as 
fossils. They are the documents from which he must decipher 
what we were about before the years were numbered. It 
becomes necessary to reorder our established ideas when, 
in a civilization which preceded the Athens of Pericles by 
fifteen hundred years, we find the Dove descending as the 
symbol of the favor of the Divinity, and the Cross as a 
symbol so obviously sacred that, when brought to light, it 
assured a modern Cretan priest of the essential Christian 
nature of the old Cretans, for whose written language, by 
the way, we have still to discover the clue. 

The Earliest Minoan period is, Sir Arthur tells us, to 
be dated about 3400 B.c.. Yet below that stratum there is 
a mass of Neolithic remains which composes more than half 
the tell on which stood the Palace of Knossos ; and though 
its bottom layers must be 9,000 years old, they contain 
evidence of an advanced culture, with polished stone axes 
and pottery finely burnished. When the bull fights took 
place which provided the Greeks with the legend of the 
Minotaur, it is clear, from the frescoes, that the Cretan 
ladies were the product of ages of refinement. The Cretans 
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lived then in houses of several stories; they had a system 
of sanitation which surpasses that of many modern Con- 
tinental cities; they had a system of water supply which 
seems far better than we had till lately, and in some kinds 
of metal work they have never been surpassed. Who were 
these people? What convulsion overthrew their cities so 
completely that they survived but in legends till twenty 
years ago? Is it possible that they developed out of a 
Paleolithic civilization which occupied the selvage of the 
Mediterranean basin till the sinking of the sill at Gibraltar 
let in the Atlantic to founder their land, leaving at last but 
such outliers as Crete? At least we know now that the best 
we have derived from beyond Rome and beyond Athens ; we 
see its beginnings in Knossos and the Nile valley. 





RHYME AND MODERN POETRY. 


Essays and Studies by Members of the English Association. 
Vol. VII. Collected by JoHN BAILEY. (Oxford : Clarendon 
Press. 7s. 6d.) 


One easily falls into the habit of deploring the condition of 
English criticism. A paragraph of extravagant praise of a 
commonplace novel in a daily newspaper plunges us into 
a desperate despondency ; another paragraph in which the 
writer parades his own cleverness at the cost of the book he 
is supposed to be reviewing turns despondency into frenzy. 
We become prophets new-inspired, and foretell the collapse 
of literature and the decay of criticism. 

The reading of such a discreet little volume as this 
should be enough to put us into a good conceit again, if 
we are sensible men. It is very trying that so much 
newspaper-reviewing should be less than third-rate; on the 
other hand, it is astonishing that so much of it should be 
We begin to think of the all-round excellence of 
the literary pages of the ‘“‘ Morning Post,”’ the “ Manchester 
Guardian,’ and the “ Daily News,” and we begin to forget 
On the 
Our criticism is 
not in a bad way ; on the contrary, it is flourishing. Perhaps, 
indeed, it is at the present moment more vigorous than 
almost any other branch of the literary art. It would be 
easier, now that we come to think of it, to pick out a dozen 
critics worth their salt than an equal number of novelists 
or poets. 

The immediate cause of this outbreak of self-gratulation 
is the reflection that of the six essays in this volume four 
are really excellent, and of those four the two best are the 
Mr. Basil de Selincourt, who 
writes on ‘Rhyme in English Poetry,” is a familiar name 


so good. 


the equable inferiority of—certain other papers. 
whole, we have nothing to be ashamed of. 


work of newspaper critics. 


to readers of the “ Manchester Guardian”; Mr. Fox Strang- 
who writes on ‘“ Words and Music in Song,” is the 
musical critic of the * Times.”’ These are by no means novel 
subjects, yet we can certainly say that we have never read 
more illuminating discussions of them. They are handled 
with ease and mastery and a wealth of suggestiveness, and 
the writers succeed in that most difficult task of all, to find 
the golden mean between theoretic generalization and a 
plethora of fact. In short, they are models of what critical 
essays should be. 

Mr. Selincourt’s 


ways, 


de 


essay concerns a change in 
the treatment of rhyme. If we may risk a generalization, 
there is manifest in modern poetry a definite mistrust 
of rhyme. There are, of course, the poets who 
abandon it altogether—the “vers-librists,” so called— 
but we may safely abandon them. To forsake the 


limitation and support of rhyme without invoking the 
compensating aid of a strict rhythmical structure is, for a 
poet, to tread the primrose path which leads to the ever- 
lasting bonfire. But the mistrust which is interesting is 
that of the poets who consciously and diligently have recourse 
to rhyme. The time is long past when a young poet, even 
if he were a young Keats, could write an “ Endymion,” to 
all intents and purposes, by following where his rhymes led 
him. Even obvious and necessary rhymes now begin to wear 
the look of clichés; from even the simplest and most beauti- 
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ful rhymes the freshness seems to have departed for ever. 
The effort of revivifying them is too great. 

The ways of escape from the felt tyranny of rhyme are 
many, and all of them are followed by contemporary poets. 
At the extreme we may put the system of consonantal 
assonances employed by Mr. Charles Doughty and the late 
Wilfred Owen; Mr. Doughty deliberately turning back to 
the period when English prosody was yet unsettled, reaching 
back through “Edmund his lodestar” to the alliterative 
Anglo-Saxon beyond, and in some places miraculously 
recapturing the freshness of those unwearied times, Wilfred 
Owen hammering out by his own intuitive genius a dully 
reverberant trumpet—may we not say of gun-metal?—to 
render the mufiled echoes of war. Mr. Hardy turns on the 
oppressor and tyrannizes over the tyrant rhyme. Others, 
like Mr. de la Mare and Dr. Bridges, seek to reduce their 
rhymes to a minimum, to ascribe to them rather the function 
of faintly written signposts to the rhythmical structure than 
of ringing climaxes to a strict verse period. And all who 
use rhymes with the sensitiveness of poetic craftsmen 
nowadays are better pleased the fainter they are; a missed 
rhyme, an eye-rhyme, serves them better than a full echo. 
In fact, we may say that the only modern poet of conse- 
quence who uses rhyme with a full conviction of its adequacy 
is Mr. Kipling. 

This change of attitude is doubtless largely due to the 
conscious or unconscious feeling that many rhymes are in 
themselves played out. They have lived so long that they 
have become independent ; they insist on their rights instead 
of performing their duties: they determine a verse instead of 
being determined by it. The same process was probably at 
work even in Elizabethan days. The young Shakespeare 
could hardly ever end a line with joy without following with 
annoy at the end of the next. But the world also was young 
then ; rhyming had still the novelty of a new game, and those 
same inevitable pairs which dismay the modern poet were 
obviously part of the fun of the thing for his high-spirited 
ancestors. Why, inevitability itself was a thrilling novelty 
in those days. Young Shakespeare thought that what we 
know he could not escape was a brilliant discovery of his 
own, and his belief shines through in the light-hearted gaiety 
of his rhymes. But we, heirs of unmitigated Aufklirung, 
are sadder and wiser men; we know that the necklace which 
the Elizabethan so bravely wore is only a chain after all, 
and we spend the intellectual energy of a Hamlet merely in 
trying to wriggle out of it. 

That is one side of the story. It has a reverse which 
could be stated in terms of psychology. We have lost the 
robustness of conviction necessary for a full-throated use of 
rhyme ; we do not possess the certainties to utter so unequi- 
vocally. There Mr. Kipling, who believes that the British 
Empire is by its own nature eternal and irrefragable, has 
the manifest advantage over us. Rhyme, old-fashioned 
rhyme, the jingle that is loved by the music-halls, and with- 
out which, to nine out of ten members of the British public, 
poetry is not, can still be Mr. Kipling’s servant, or the 
servant of that transcendental conception of Empire of which 
he is the prophet. But Mr. Kipling is a survival, a great 
and remarkable relic, but still a relic, the kind of thing 
that W. E. Henley tried to be and could not. Henley 
archaized, Kipling is archaic. But the rest of us speak not 
trumpet-tongued for Jehovah, whether he come in the 
dyed garments from Bozrah, or with a Union Jack 
wrapped round him, but in a little whisper for ourselves 
alone. We fall back on the one reality, what we think, or 
feel, or see, or what we think we think, or feel, or see. The 
poets and prophets of the past did no more? Ah, yes; but 
they thought they did. They had the mighty illusion of 
legislating for the universe, even unto Wordsworth and 
Shelley. Keats is another matter; he ended with a glimpse 
of Moneta, the warning one, and found it a cooling carol. 
Tennyson legislated not for the universe, but for the Prince 
Consort and the Crystal Palace. 

Since that time the divine megalomaniac has been rare, 
and always unconvinced. “Give me my robes, put on my 
crown,” says the poet ; and, alas! we can hear him saying it. 
An unconvinced megalomaniac, the poet-prophet who is a 
little anxious about the angle of his bays to his over- 
impressive head, is a pathetic spectacle. It is much better to 
be, like Kipling, the prophet of a stupid thing in which you 
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do believe, than, like Meredith, the prophet of a solemn 
thing in which you do not. But, altogether, the time for 
prophets is over. The only message worth giving is Be good, 
and that is the last thing of all that a modern man feels 
worthy to say. He falls back, not without weariness, upon 
his immediate certainties, what he, the microcosm, feels about 
the macrocosm, and if he is a civilized being he does not 
insist too much. He is diffident; the extent of his message 
is that at such a time and such a place this thought, this 
question, this feeling, made a dull or colored thread in the 
carpet of the universe. 

One does not take a key-bugle for that sort of music. 
A modern poet, a poet who is sufficiently imbued with the 
spirit of the age to have a chance of lasting a year or two 
after his obituary, picks his rhymes with a premonition of 
Einstein. He does not seek to arouse echoes in the corners 
of the cosmos; or rather, since it may be bounded in a 
nutshell, he knows that a faint piping will serve as well as a 
megaphone. And Keats, who was to feel before he died a 
touch of the icy breath upon his body, showed him the way 
in which it might be done. Of all Mr. de Selincourt’s 
exquisite examples of the function of rhyme, none are more 
exquisite than those he has chosen from Keats. How often 
have we longed for someone to put a delicate finger on the 
very nerve of the finest stanza of the ‘‘ Nightingale”! Mr. de 
Selincourt has done it—* the same that ofttimes hath.” It is 
that rhyme which charms the magic casements and opens 
upon the foam :— 


‘* Still more miraculous (says Mr. de Selincourt) is his— 
‘** Heard melodies are sweet, but those unheard 
Are sweeter, therefore, ye soft pipes, play on; 
Not to the sensual ear, but more endeared 
Pipe to the spirit ditties of no tone:’ 
for here both the rhymes, mixing exquisitely, put our hearing 
as it were beside itself, as the pass of a mesmerist might do, 
and the toneless ditties haunt us as we read.”’ 
A constatation simple enough, one may say; but of such a 
one we may say, in our turn, that he knows nothing about 
poetic criticism. What Mr. de Selincourt has attempted in 
his essay was difficult in the extreme; it could not have 
been better done. And since the two essays we have men- 
tioned are alone worth the seven and sixpence, we will 
leave it to our readers to discover the other two for 
themselves. 
J. Mippiteton Murry. 


A NEW NOVELIST. 


Elinor Colhouse. By SterpHEN Hupson. (Secker. 5s.) 


Mr. Hvupson’s novel is one which can be read by intelligent 
readers who usually find a novel too long. To say this is to 
say a good deal, for the length of a novel, in this sense, is 
dependent upon the quality of the author's mind, and not 
on the number of words he uses. To the experienced reader 
there are no intrinsically interesting themes, and there are 
only two interesting ways of presenting any theme. One is by 
presenting the whole content of the theme in that order, that 
proportion, by that economy of means, which goes to con- 
struct what we usually call a work of art; the other is by 
making the theme almost a mere excuse for enabling us to 
become acquainted with the rich and varied contents of the 
author’s mind. It happens that, on the whole, French writers 
have preferred the first way and English writers the second. 
This is what we mean when we say that Mr. Hudson’s novel 
belongs to the French tradition. 

His theme is simple. We have a beautiful American 
girl who deliberately sets out to marry a young Englishman. 
But the theme has to be made precise and its different 
strands disentangled. The relations between the two “ sub- 
jects” are dependent, of course, firstly and most obviously, 
on the fact that they are different “persons”; also, they 
belong to different social strata, and, further, they belong to 
different traditions. If Elinor Colhouse had seen the diffi- 
culty of her task as we see it she might never have attempted 
it. But her very insensibility enabled her to be successful. 
She is able to dismiss things she does not understand, and 
therein lies her strength. She uses the straightforward arts 





of seduction, and she succeeds in virtue of the very qualities 
in the young Englishman that she does not understand. All 
this is very deftly shown to us by Mr. Hudson in merely 
telling his story. And he conducts us quite surely to the 
end. Elinor has obtained a victory, but not the victory she 
sought. She is bewildered and angry to find that the problem 
she has solved was not the real problem—that she has known 
enough to marry, but not enough to secure a husband. Mr. 
Hudson has made his theme thoroughly interesting by his 
subtle and economical treatment of it, a treatment that adds 
to our knowledge of life. His is one of the few modern novels 
which can be read by those who do not read solely for 
“ relaxation.” 





Foreign Literature. 


AN UNFULFILLED GENIUS. 


Otto Braun: Aus Nachgelassenen Schriften eines Friih- 
vollendeten. Von JULIE VOGELSTEIN. (Leipzig: Insel- 
Verlag.) 


Wuy, I am inclined to ask (though it is not the Prime 
Minister here speaking), why was I never told? In the 
“Nouvelle Revue Francaise’’—as their sensitively alert 
way is—they wrote of Otto Braun, sympathetically and 
adequately, four months ago. In our own dear, foggy land, 
though I have been looking for it ever since, I have never 
once so much as seen or heard his name. He was 
well-born. Both his parents were of high intellectual 


and personal quality. His father is Dr. Heinrich 
Braun, his mother was Lily Braun, who, although a 
Prussian general’s daughter, became a _ distinguished 


feminist and Socialist, the author of those ‘‘ Memoiren 
einer Sozialistin’’ which constitute one of the documents 
for the social history of the last century. Their son, Otto, 
was born in Berlin, in 1897, and of his coming his mother 
tells in her memoirs. He was educated at school, afterwards 
privately. His parents were his most trusted and intimate 
friends—though he had to pass through that struggle with 
the ideals of the immediately preceding generation which 
no youth who is really alive can ever escape—and when his 
mother died she commended him, as to a sort of foster- 
mother, to the friend who with Dr. Braun’s co-operation 
has edited this volume, with admirable discretion, for 
there is no touch of sentiment in it or a single unnecessary 
editorial sentence. When the war broke out he entered the 
army, being barely seventeen years of age, and fought on 
the Eastern front until he was wounded in 1916. His 
wound was scarcely healed before he was back again, this 
time in France ; and his life was ended on April 19th, 1918, 
by a grenade, at Marcelcave, before he had completed his 
twenty-first year. This record consists of a few pages of 
biographical introduction, a chronological selection from 
diaries and letters from the age of nine to the day before 
his death, a collection of verses, none of them written for 
the public, and a dozen instructive pages of annotation. 

Two good photogravured portraits, one at the age of 
twelve and another at seventeen in helmet and uniform, tell 
us much. The pictures concord; the child is father of the 
youth, though with his long, thick hair, his sailor costume, 
and his hands in his pockets he has an air of more non- 
chalant indifference to the outside world than in the later 
picture, where that attitude is tempered by gravity. In 
both alike he retains the simple, un-selfszonscious air of the 
child which is an element of all fine genius, not hostile 
to life, watchful indeed, not easily receptive, critical, 
spiritually defiant, determined not to accept aught that 
cannot be wrought into personality. ‘That is indicated in 
both portraits by an expression of the lips which one can 
only call sullenness, in no unamiable sense—for this is 
a singularly attractive face—but rather as the manifesta- 
tion of an instinct to admit nothing that is not assimilable 
by the soul within, the shield, as it were, set by Nature to 
guard against evil and to protect the secret process of self- 
discipline and self-development. 

This child, this youth, is clezrly the boy revealed in 
these diaries and letters. Unique as he is, the words 
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“brilliant,” “precocious,” “ prodigy,’’ do not spring to 
one’s lips. We seem to see here, not a mere natural caprice, 
a miracle of youthful facility, such as Cowley was, but the 
natural and normal child of some titanic race the world has 
He himself wrote at the age of thirteen to 
a boy friend: ‘‘ You seem to assume as an axiom that we 
are ‘wonder-children.’ It is far from being so. ‘ Wonder- 
children ’ are creatures unnaturally forced in a hot-house, 
blooming quickly, and more quickly fading, soon to be 
forgotten, for the most part with justice. Certainly, I would 
rather have, like Alexander, a short life, great and deep, full 
of struggle and honor, full of uses for mankind, than a long 
and insignificant one. Only obey your daimon!”’ Else 
where he remarks that ‘youthfulness ’’ is not a matter of 
years, that the old may be young, and that the hearts of the 
young are sometimes very old. It would not be correct to 
say that young Otto possesses the wisdom of age. He 
possesses the direct vision, the unfailing insight, that few 
indeed of us will ever acquire with age, for it is inborn; 
we can only call it, vaguely, genius. Of mental exhibition- 
ism, common in clever children and encouraged by foolish 
parents, there is no trace. One divines that the young Otto 
was treated respectfully, as a person, but quite simply, s0 
far as possible wisely left alone. The youthful John Stuart 
Mill comes to mind, the wonderful child subjected to so 
strenuously intellectual a training by a strenuously intel- 
lectual parent, but it is the contrast rather than the 
resemblance that one notes. 

In the first entry here given, at the age of nine, 
from the diary (which had been begun two years earlier), 
little Otto sets down how the servant-girl, as servants 
will, had ordered him to put away his toys neatly, 
and he reflects that he now feels, for the first time, 
that he was not made to obey. “I feel I shall one 
day be something great. 3ut proud I never will be.” 
Two or three weeks later, in the earliest letter here to his 
mother, he writes: ‘‘ For the first time I feel my grand- 
father’s blood bubbling in my veins while I clench my fist 
to bring it whizzing down on my enemy’s neck. Is not that 
a fine feeling? Now, I will tell you: W., that hound, that 
devil, that twenty-fold Voltaire in character, that embodi- 
ment of all intrigue, has been telling—and lying—the very 
worst stories about P. and A.” Find me the childish John 
Stuart Mill writing like that! Yet in the next letter, again 
two or three weeks later, he writes: ‘‘ Yesterday, to my 
unspeakable joy, I reckoned that by Easter I shall reach 
the history of classic philosophy. My money will even 
enable me to buy the history of patristic philosophy. Then 
I shall still have about four marks to buy Reclam volumes 
with.” He goes on to tell his mother the books for which 
he has “Easter wishes,” and they include Chinese and 
Persian poetry, Theocritus, Aristotle’s Poetics and 
Constitution of Athens. At this time he was, at his own 
desire, receiving special lessons in Greek, so as to read the 
Greek philosophers in the original. 

It is natural that the letters of this child of vast and 
devouring mind, yet so fastidious over what he devoured, 
should be full of the book he wants. The range of his interests 
is immense; one scarcely knows whether to wonder most at 
the diversity of the directions in which his sensitive spirit was 
feeling out, or the stability of the organizing mind at the 
He adores his mother ; he would like to build golden 
palaces for her and lay the world beneath her feet; it is 
a joy to read the books she writes; yet he tells her, sweetly 
but plainly, where, and why, he thinks her judgment is 
wrong. It is of himself that he is ever the most ruthless 
for without a stern directing criticism, receptivity 
is mere waste and confusion. He always holds clearly 
himself the two-fold function of studying and 
creating, and his impulse in both directions is equally 
It was inevitable that he should be concerned with 
the problem 6f religion. He was averse from mysticism, 
notwithstanding his reliance on inner guidance; an 
exclusive preoccupation of the one with the All seemed to 
him to carry Individualism to an unwholesome extreme. 
\ rel At the 
age of eleven he formulated a creed which was fairly on the 
lines of his later thought, for it was to harmonize the needs 
of spirit and body, to avoid the over-simplicity of the 
specialist and the over-complexity of the dilettante; it 
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cion, he held, must always be also an ethics. 








included twenty articles, among which are found: ‘‘ Thou 
shouldst have great passions, and thou shouldst know how 
to fight them”; ‘‘Thou shalt leave nothing unrevealed, 
thou shalt illuminate everything, thou shalt investigate 
everything, save only art and beauty, for these shalt thou 
enjoy ’’’ ; ‘‘ Thou shouldst be a Titan!’’ Three years later he 
says in his diary that the civilization of the future must be 
in large part Hellenic. ‘“ Naturally, I do not mean that it 
will be as if a clever cook mixed together the Greek and the 
Modern, Socialism and Nietzsche, for an appetizing ragout, 
but that one will come who, unconsciously, will carry in his 
spirit something that is congruent to the Greek.’’ He was 
opposed to asceticism, but it was on self-discipline, self- 
control, that he more often insisted, as a training for the 
hard tasks of life, for he looked on life, it has been said, 
as a sculptor looks on marble. 

This development had proceeded harmoniously and 
regularly until the age of twelve. Then we become aware of 
disturbance which may really be the sign of pubertal 
development below the surface. His letters become restless, 
discontented, unhappy. The routine of school irks him; it 
leaves him no time, he feels, for his real life and for real 
study; he makes a frustrated attempt to run away; his 
parents arrive and bring him home. They have at hand 
the best advice. It is seen that the boy has outgrown 
schools; they could have no further influence on him that 
was not bad. He is brought in touch with Professor 
Petzoldt, and his great educational experience (which has 
specially been with highly gifted students) enables him to 
comprehend ; he is willing to devote a part of his own time 
to the private direction of the boy’s studies, if he can obtain 
a partial remission of his official work. He sends in an 
application to the Prussian Minister of Education, with a 
carefully detailed memorandum. Little Otto’s endowments, 
he here states, are ‘astonishing and wonderful’’; in more 
than twenty years’ experience he had never met with a 
single scholar, boy or girl, who could even be approximately 
compared with him. In his well-grounded knowledge of 
the whole range of German language and literature alone, 
the boy’s knowledge would do honor to a candidate for the 
doctorate, and that was only one of the subjects he had 
mastered. Moreover, outside scholarship, he was actively 
interested in art and music and Nature and the natural 
sciences. 

All this is not the outcome of a “hungry memory,” 
the boy is not a “mere reflecting mirror”; he knows 
how to guard himself courageously against the flood 
of his interests; he possesses a powerfully active creative 
spirit which is able to mould and assimilate all that he 
accepts. This child, Petzoldt concluded, is from birth a 
poet and thinker whose future it is impossible to foretell ; 
he possesses an outstanding philosophic predisposition which 
no existing school could cope with. The application was 
duly sent in, and after a proper bureaucratic delay of over 
three months the proper bureaucratic reply duly arrived— 
a brief, emphatic refusal. It is not only in England, even 
in well-organized Prussia bureaucrats were like that. But 
other ways out were found. After a short period at a Berlin 
gymnasium, he was placed under the care of tutors at home. 
His development once again proceeded harmoniously, in the 
large garden, in the country, now and then abroad; his 
teacher in mathematics, Dr. Kaempf, recording the youthful 
naturalness and joyousness of his beautifully developing 
personality, remarks that he was “such as one might well 
suppose the boy Goethe to have been.’’ To the reader of 
this book it is in some ways less Goethe that Otto Braun 
recalls than Wilhelm von Humboldt, though he was a more 
finely adjusted organism, and more of an artist, than that 
vast, unwieldy spirit. It was in the open air that Otto 
preferred to work and think. His verse is full of the open 
air, peopled by classic symbols of Nature like Helios, 
Artemis, and Demeter. Aphrodite sometimes emerges, but 
only slightly, in faint human figures, for, as he says in one 
of these poems, he has yet, at the age of sixteen, only been 
touched by Eros in flight, and it is to Apollo that he most 
often turns in reverence. Later, during the war, after his 
mother’s death, there is a deeper note, but at this time 
a delicate music and perfume floats over his lines, and 
though they have reference to modern and personal things 
we seem to see the influence, which we know at this time he 
felt, of the Latin elegiac poets, especially Tibullus. 
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wom Ow 





EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BRITISH AND FOREIGN BANKING BUSINESS TRANSACTED. 





The Bank is represented by Branches or Agents in all the Principal Cities and Towns of the United Kingdom 
and has Correspondents threughout the World. 




















THE UNITY OF EUROPE 
A PUBLIC MEETING 


WILL BE HELD AT THE 


CENTRAL HALL, WESTMINSTER, S.W., 
FRIDAY, MARCH 3rd, at 8 p.m., 


THE GENOA CONFERENCE ; — REPARATIONS 
THE FRENCH PACT ; THE FATE OF RUSSIA, 


Chair - - Lord PARMOOR. 
Speakers: 
Earl BEAUCHAMP, K.G., | Mr. A. G. GARDINER, 
Mr. H.N. BRAILSFORD, i Mr. ARTHUR PONSONBY. 
Prof. A. C. PIGOU. 











to be obtained from Miss RINDER, Fight the Famine and European Reconstruction 


q ADMISSION FREE. Numbered and Reserved Tickets, 2s. 6d., Reserved, Is., 
Council, 7, Mecklenburgh Square, London, W.C.1. 
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When the war broke out Otto Braun spontaneously 
hastened to join the army. Naturally enough, he had given 
little thought to military matters, nor would it be easy to 
find (if one were foolish enough to search) any of the petty 
patriotism that pleases the petty minds of all lands. From 
the first he had seen the wide horizon of the world, and 
he shows remarkably little interest in national distinctions. 
He remarks somewhere that all great spirits rise above 
national frontiers, though, he is careful to add, they must 
be rooted in national soils. He believes in Germany, not 
because he imagines it is superior to other countries, but 
because it is youthful, and a youthful people can never be 
crushed ; in one of the finest and gravest pages of the diary 
he prays that Germany may emerge “prouder and more 
modest.’’ But he had no blind faith in victory. It so 
happens that some years before the war he had taken the 
trouble to work out the statistics of the economic position 
of Germany and Austria in case of war (he assumes that 
Italy would fall away), and he notes, with uncanny pre- 
vision, how disastrous it would be. ‘ 

Of his work during the war he was reticent, alike in 
letters and the diary, though it is clear that the methods 
of the Prussian army were not congenial to him. What is 
known, beyond the fact that he was officially commended, 
has mainly been gleaned from comrades.: He insisted 
on sharing all the hardships of his men, he was 
skilful in handling his superiors as well as his inferiors, 
he knew how to animate and cheer others in the 
most difficult and trying tasks; even his familiarity 
with the Iliad here came usefully to hand. One may have 
thought that the youthful Otto had been too strenuous with 
his ideals of duty; there was no trace of the prig, yet it was 
possible to ask oneself whether a youth whose destinies 
seemed so high might not perhaps have displayed a wilder 
turbulence of the impulses at the outset than we here seem 
to witness. But Otto Braun was justified of his self- 
discipline, and at the one point of acute contact with life 
that was to be vouchsafed to him—if one may be forgiven for 
gracing war with the name of “ life”—he proved completely 
adequate. The chances and changes of this mortal life must 
always remain unaccountable, but there is nothing here to 
blur the intimation that a grenade at Marcelcave felled the 
youth who might well have become a guiding spirit of the 
twentieth century. 

The music of “ Adonais” seems to sing in the brain as 
we approach the end of this beautiful book. The final note of 
that music—and therein lies the truth of its inspiration—is 
the note of exhilaration. The spirit of Nature, as we know, 
is exuberance and extravagance, an infinite expenditure and 
an infinite waste. The spirit of Man differs from that of 
Nature, so far, indeed, as it can differ, chiefly in that for him 
nothing is lost. It is the unfulfilled things that for Man are 
the least wasted. It is they that are enshrined most sacredly 
in his heart, to inspire a fruition they themselves might 
never have reached. Even Chatterton, that distraught and 
perverse youth who achieved nothing, still remains a beau- 
tiful cloud, floating over our human dream; Marlowe and 
Keats shine in our sky with a radiance that beckons us 
onward more compellingly than any poet who fulfilled him- 
self to the utmost and died in abject senility at last. Otto 
Braun was a marvellous flower that never ripened into fruit. 
He is nothing in the world but the penetrating fragrance in 
our air of a pollen that can never die because it has never 
attained to what we call life. Yet it may well be the potent 
seed to fertilize souls that are still unborn. 


Havewock EL tis. 





Books in Brief. 


Painted Windows. By A GENTLEMAN WITH A-DUSTER. (Mills 

& Boon. is.) 

We are glad to learn from the author of this book, 
who writes as if he were Mr. Harold Begbie, that his 
aim is to arrive at a “‘ unifying principle ’’ by which Church 
Christianity may regain its lost influence in England. 
Otherwise we might have been tempted to think that his 
object was to journalize some Church leaders in the way in 





which the ‘best kind of newspapers ’’ do it. At all events 
he has done his job with a will, and if his writing is occa- 
sionally spiced with malice, as in the case of Dr. Orchard, 
cr with flattery, as with Dr. Inge (described as a_ second 
Erasmus, “far more learned than the other, and with a 
courage which far exceeds the other’s ’’), we shall expect the 
people who liked his political sketches to like his “ religious ” 
ones also. Others, looking a little into their texture, and 
discovering in the opening essay on Dr. Gore that this 
unlucky Bishop, after indulging a ‘‘ mechanistic dream,” 
“maiming his natural temperament,” sacrificing his 
‘‘yational integrity,’ laying himself up with a “ perma- 
nently troubled conscience,’’ and losing the “great 
influence ’’ he once exercised on the national life, remains, 
through all these misfortunes, natural and acquired, ‘‘ the 
greatest spiritual force among the Churches of England,” 
may feel inclined to stop there. But even they will be 
relieved to hear that Dr. Gore can, on occasion, “laugh 
grimly, in a low and rumbling fashion.’’ If Dr. Gore bears 
up, so, we hope, can Dr. Jacks, Father Knox, Bishop 
Henson, Canon Barnes, Miss Royden, General Booth, Bishop 
Temple, and Archbishop Randa!l Davidson. 
* % * 
Rabindranath Tagore. By E. J. THompson. (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 2s. 6d.) 

Tue fortune of Dr. Tagore in Europe has been more 
curious than that of any other prominent man of letters who 
could be named. He sprang into fame by virtue of a single 
volume in translation, and he was awarded the Nobel Prize 
on practically the same basis, plus the echo of his renown 
in India. His books and his career have provided material 
for a mass of English writing; and yet not one of his 
European commentators hitherto has been able to read him 
in the original, or possessed any reasonably full qualifica- 
tion for judging either his work or his influence. 
Mr. Thompson suffers from no such disability. He knows 
the astonishing corpus of Tagore’s work in Bengali, 
and he has applied this reading to the making of a 
capital little book, which we do not hesitate to com- 
mend as the best informed, the brightest, and the most 
illuminating exposition of a great Indian that has been 
presented to the English public in our day. Mr. Thompson 
is head of the Wesleyan College at Bankura, Bengal; but no 
reader could guess that there was any barrier of race 
or creed between him and his subject. | His summary of 
Tagore’s work is excellent in its brevity and concreteness, 
while with no more than a suggestion of extravagant praise, 
he is able to make the English reader understand the main 
things about Tagore: his fecundity and versatility; his 
varied appeal and influence as poet, teacher, and critic; 
and the singularity of his position in relation to the 
traditional life and scholarship of his province. <A success 
for this sensible and knowledgeable little book is certainly 
something to wish for, in the interests alike of India, of 
historical accuracy, and of the continually increasing public 
which finds a large part of its intellectual nourishment in 
the thought and imagination of India. 

- * - 
Old England. By BERNARD GILBERT. (Collins. 20s.) 


Tue sub-title of Mr. Gilbert’s book is “A God’s-eye 
View of a Village.’”’” ‘‘In my youth,” says the author in 
his Preface, “I was taught that there was an omniscient 
being to whom everything was present at each instant, and 
it was this state of complete comprehension with which 1 
wished to endow the reader.” Mr. Gilbert accordingly 
takes the inhabitants of a typical English village at 
a given moment on a given day during the war, 
freezes them motionless, takes off their lids, and gives 
us a look at their work. By this method the author 
hopes to place his readers in the position of a vertical 
deity with regard to his characters. It is, however, impor- 
tant to bear in mind the fact that Mr. Gilbert is not God, 
and this unfortunate deficiency on his part vitiates his 
attempt from the outset; so much so, indeed, that judged 
by the aspirations of the Preface, it must be pronounced 
a failure. We feel less compunction in making this judg- 
ment since it implies less reflection upon Mr. Gilbert than 
upon his method; for what his book has done is to make 
it doubtful whether any writer could succeed by this 
particular method. 
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THREE 
NUNS 


TOBACCO 


What you get out of 
your pipe depends on 
what you put in it. 


Pack it carefully with 
Three Nuns — cool, 
fragrant, always in 
perfect condition— 
and you know what 
real satisfaction is. 
Life takes on a differ- 
ent colour when seen 
through the blue haze 
of Three Nuns tobacco 
smoke. 


KING’S HEAD 


if you prefer a fuller flavour 





Both are sold everywhere in the following packings only 


Packets: 1-oz. 1/2, 2-oz. 2/4. Tins: 2-oz, 2/5, 4-oz. 4/8 








“THREE NUNS” CIGARETTES 

10's 20's 50's 100's 
mepuM 6d i1/- 2/5 4/8 
HAN oe «CdSCOi1/4 3/4 6/8 








Stephen Mitchell & Son, Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Company (of 
Great Britain gnd-Ireland), Limited, 36 St. Andrew Square, Glasgow - 























fe 

fire and 
a cup of 
Cocoa 


\ Settle yourself 
comfortably in front of a good 
fire last thing after a day’s 
work. Drink a cup of Rown. 
tree’s Elect Cocoa and you will 
go to bed with a warm glow 
right through you, and get up 
refreshed by your sleep. 











When your Tailor recommends 
genuine Scotch Tweeds 


he is advising you in your own interest. For 
smart, fashionable appearance and an air of 
distinction which lasts as long as the clothes 
themselves, Scotch —TTweeds have no rival. 
Well cut and tailored they are always worth 
their price: and the range of prices is wide, 
Your tailor’s recommendation is moreover 
backed by a Government guarantee of purity 
and origin. Genivine 


Scotch WW” Tweeds 


poe 





bear this Board of Trade Mark 


By official Regulations it can only be applied tocloth 
made in Scotland of Pure, New Wool 


Designs and colourings of traditional Scottish character 
and material of traditional Scottish goodness have given 
genuine Scotch Tweeds their fashionable reputation. 


Issued by The Scottish Woollen Trade Mark Association, Ltd., 
27 Charictte Syjuare, Edinburgh 
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Memorials of Copgrove. By HENry D. A. MaJor. (Black- 
well. 30s. net.) 

Corcrover, a parish of not a hundred souls in the West 
tiding, is likened by a pleasant inspiration of its annalist 
to Wordsworth’s violet by a mossy stone. So far as history 
goes, its centuries have passed without the gaudy caperings 
of fame. When Domesday Book assessed the manor at 
sixteen shillings, apparently no Copgrovian protest was 
raised. John Wesley passed by on occasion. Zeppelins 
passed by at a later stage of civilization. At least Wilber- 
force stopped to write of the village: “It is just such a place 
as you and I should like to live in, quiet and beautiful with- 
out pomp.” Yet Copgrove has one claim on the popular 
voice. There lies St. Mungo’s Well, that spring whose name 
for healing, admits Mr. Major, “ was not always justified, 
as the following entry in the Copgrove Parish Registers 
testifies : 

‘A stranger yt came to ye Well was buried May 29, 1710.’ ” 
Its short way with rickets, however, went a long way with 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries; though, in these 
revised times, bathing is not permitted in its waters. Such 
matters as these, the church, and the registers are woven 
by Mr. Major into a peaceful yet vivid record, forming, 
together with many harmonizing illustrations, a “ last but 


not least ’’ to Mr. Blackwell's series of books of the kind. 





Hrom the Publishers’ Table. 





“Tue Official History of Australia in the War,” to be 
published in twelve volumes by Angus & Robertson, of 
Sydney, makes the published tributes to the British Army, 
in divisional and battalion histories, seem casual, meagre, 
and amateurish. Perhaps we compare them all too quickly 
with the first volume, which we have just received, of the 
Australian series, “The Story of Anzac,” by Mr, C. E. W. 
Bean; for Mr. Bean’s volume is history, as nearly scientific 
as history can be, dispassionate, stating all the known 
qualifications, and is objective yet humane, recognizing that 
units disguised by mere numbers were made up of 
individuals with names. We see, however, that the 
next five volumes will also be by Mr. Bean, and will 
concern the Australians in France. We look forward to 
reading them all. They wll make excellent reading. We 
have heard much of the famous war correspondents—perhaps 
too much. Mr. Bean is almost unknown to the English public. 
Yet if a vote were taken of the war correspondents themselves 
as to the one man among them whose report on any happening 
they would accept without question or hesitation, Bean 
would be elected unanimously. He was the coolest, most 
objective, and most skilful observer for the Press in France ; 
and, what is more, like Mr. Ross, of the New Zealanders, 
lived “close up,” and was generally “in it.” 


* * + 


Mr. Havetock Ettis is publishing, through A. & C. 
Black, a volume which will attract much attention—“ Little 
Essays of Love and Virtue.” This 1s the first book of a 
popular character on the subject of sex written by the 
author of that classic, “ Studies in the Psychology of Sex.” 
It is true that Mr. Havelock Ellis is an author “world 
famous,” as his publishers declare, but we fear only among 
those who delight in what is done by an artist and scholar. 
We remember hearing a “ news-editor” of a famous daily 
paper asking, in a voice anxious for information, “ Who is 
Havelock Ellis?” This new volume may satisfy even those 
who have no interest in artists and scholars 


* * * 


Tue six lectures which Mr. J. Middleton Murry 
delivered im the School of English Literature at Oxford, in 
the last summer term are being published by Mr Humphrey 
Milford under the title “The Problem of Style.” 
Mr. Murry discusses the meaning, the psychology, and the 
central problem of style, poetry and prose, the process of 
creative style, and the English Bible and the grand style. 





Mr. F. W. Stoxkoz, a writer whose work has appeared 
but rarely, and all in periodicals (readers of THe NaTION AND 
Tue ATHENZUM have been indebted to him), has in the 
press a volume of verse. Heffer, of Cambridge, are the 


publishers. 
* * * 


We are to have a new quarterly review, “ The Golden 


Hind,” from Chapman & Hall. It will be under the joint 
editorship of Clifford Bax and Austin O. Spare. 


Mr. E. V. Lucas, we are glad to see, has written a new 
book on a favorite subject of his—Vermeer. Mr. Lucas has, 
we believe, seen every existing example of the greai 
Dutchman’s work. 





Che Drama. 


THE ART OF MR. HARRY GREEN. 


Ir is much better to have seen Mr. Harry Green as 
Isidor Solomon in ‘‘ Welcome Stranger ”’ late in the run 
at the Lyric Theatre than never to have seen him at 
all. Of course, the type of stage-Jew which Isidor 
Solomon particularizes is not quite so fresh to older 
English playgoers as to those who have only met him in 
his recent Hebrew-American embodiments. As a matter 
of fact the melodramas of fifty years or so back, such as 
‘‘ The Ticket-of-Leave Man ”’ or ‘‘ New Babylon,’’ were 
incomplete without the addition of a comic Jew to the 
gang of villains. He was not there, like Fagin, to deepen 
the criminality of the atmosphere; he was there in his 
unmistakable Chorus-capacity to expose with severely 
realistic eye the illusions of existence. ‘“ Vy did I ever 
leave the cigar business? ’’ he would say humbly as he 
moved off handcuffed with his blusterous associates. 
“ The profits vos small but the shwindle was sure.’’ This 
clear-sighted sage is the true Wandering Jew, chameleon- 
like and indestructible. He has been to America, turned 
virtuous, and come back perfectly unchanged. 

It is his voice that sounds in the rich Mephisto- 
phelean cynicism of Mr. Julian Rose’s “ Levinski at the 
Wedding.’’ -He lurked irrepressible in the sentimental 
couple, Potash and Perlmutter, coming to the surface in 
the famous lines :— 


“. . . To sit in prison for what you’ve done, Abe, is 
an honor.”’ 
Portas : ‘‘ Somebody else ought to have that honor.” 


But of all the shapes he has taken, the one which 
Mr. Aaron Hoffman, the author, and Mr. Harry Green, 
the actor—what a master for mobility of expression, for 
silent business, for command of pause and emphasis !— 
have moulded between them in Isidor Solomon is 
undoubtedly the one that best sets forth his quintessence. 
Observe him from the moment of his first appearance on 
that snow-bound New Year’s Eve among the frowning 
magnates of the anti-Semitic little New England town. 
Within five minutes he is the centre of proceedings, for 
he knows that it is better to stay and be the target of 
a shower of insults than to be ejected peaceably like a 
small dog. Within half an hour he has detected which 
of the young people are in love with each other, a problem 
that is still baffling their heavy fathers; has picked out 
the ragged electrical inventor, who is the butt of the 
town council, read his tattered plans, and taken steps to 
secure rights over the local waterfall, pending the arrival 
of capital from the kingdom of hopes; has propitiated 
this man, made friends with that one; finally is left 
snoring on two chairs in the hotel lobby—the man, as he 
knew, who could not be put out. 

We confess that as we watch his upward career we 
are much less interested in the propaganda side of 
him—his chivalry to distressed maidens, his love of his 
daughter, his overflowing horn of kindness to his friends, 
his magnanimous forgiveness of his persecutors—than we 
are in his admirable philosophy. His virtues he might 
share with the Gentiles, his wisdom never. Who but he 
“trusts in the Lord but not in the Railway Com- 
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BOVRIL LIMITED. 
RECORD SALES. 

PresipinG at the twenty-fifth annual general meeting 
of Bovril, Limited, held on the 16th inst. at River Plate 
House, E.C., Sir George Lawson Johnston (Chairman) said 
the directors were glad to be able to meet the shareholders 
with such a satisfactory set of accounts. The sales of Bovril 
in 1921 had been larger than in any previous year, and both 
the gross profit and the net profit had surpassed all previous 
records. 

The public had a longer memory than some people gave 
it credit for. It had not forgotten that at a time when profi- 
teering was rampant, and in the case of an essential food 
product like Bovril, would have been very easy, the com- 
pany had stuck to its 1914 prices, and had maintained these 
right through the war. This was a policy he had urged 
upon the shareholders, although it involved renunciation 
of the certainty of making large excess profits; and their 
acceptance of that self-denying ordinance was now meeting 
with its reward, at a time when many were incurring losses 
even greater than the huge war profits they had gained. It 
was not perhaps, surprising that the home sales of Bovril 
continued to grow, but it might surprise some people to 
learn, in view of the difficulties hampering export trade 
generally, that the company’s export business in 1921 had 
also surpassed all previous records, and, further, that the 
export sales for the first seven weeks of this year nearly 
equalled those for the first four months of last year. 

He had heard it suggested that last year’s record sales 
in England were due to influenza, as people would not risk 
being short of Bovril when that scourge was about. He 
accepted the second part of that suggestion which 
emphasised the unique position Bovril had attained in con- 
nection with influenza, but pointed out that the sales were 
well ahead in November, before the influenza had got a 
footing at all. 

The real “ influenza sales ’’ had come in January, when 
the demand had become so great that the factory could not 
keep pace with it, and the directors, finding the shops had 
run practically out of stock, thought it right towards the 
end of January to issue an advertisement in the following 
terms: 

‘‘ Those who have a supply of Bovril are requested 
to refrain from buying more Bovril this week. Many 
shops have already sold right out, and it is important 
that in times of influenza Bovril should be evenly 
distributed.” 

Supplies were, however, now again available. While in 
Chicago he had heard something of the enormous losses 
made by firms in the States. For instance, the packers’ 
losses on the year ending October last varied from 
$31,709,817 in the case of a well-known packer down to a 
mere million dollars in the case of smaller houses. He 
noticed that at a meeting of shareholders in London last 
week a loss of £8,000,000 having been announced, the 
shareholders applauded the chairman. No doubt to-day 
shareholders are taking a lenient view so long as a board 
appears to be doing its best, and even those who have an 
eye to what are termed the sweets of office prefer not to 
have control in these difficult times. Seeing that these 
enormous losses were so fashionable, he rather wondered 
what reception he might get here to-day seeing that he had 
the temerity to report increased sales and profits. Probably 
the great majority of Bovril’s 14,500 security-holders wished 
their absence to-day to be regarded as a compliment and 
a suggestion that they are glad to leave the matter in the 
hands of the directors. 
“THe QuEst.”’ 

Sir James Crichton-Browne, M.D., F.R.S., LU.D., 
referred to the loss the country, and, indeed, the whole 
world had sustained through the untimely death of 
Sir Ernest Shackleton. Sir Ernest had shown great qualities 
of leadership not only in his dauntless and resourceful 
conduct of the various Expeditions he had captained, but 
in the no less important task of wise, efficient and scientific 
preparation. 

In preparing for his previous Expedition, Sir Ernest 
had caref lly studied the dietetic problems to be faced, and 
the great importance he had attached to the selection of 
the right form of concentrated beef food. His choice had 
fallen on Bovril. As he wrote to the agent who had been 
entrusted with the actual buying of the Expedition stores, 
‘“‘T consider the question of the concentrated beef supply 
is most important: it must be Bovril.’”” He thought it 
would interest the Shareholders to know that Sir Ernest 
had again selected Bovril for the Expedition on which the 
“ Quest ’’ had recently set out with such high hopes, over 
the future of which his death had cast a cloud of 
uncertainty. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 





LECTURES. 


GRESHAM COLLEGE, BASINGHALL STREET, E.C. 2. 
OUR LECTURES on *“‘ LOYALTY IN THE INDIVIDUAL 
AND IN THE COMMUNITY,” by Prof. Foster Watson, D.Lit. 





Tues., Feb. 28: 
“THE PERSONAL LOYALTY OF FRIENDSHIP.” 
Wed., Mar. 1: 

“LOYALTY TO CAUSES.” 

Thurs., Mar. 2: 

“LOYALTY AS AN END-IN-ITSELF.’ 


ri., Mar. 3: 
“LOYALTY AS A PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE.” 
The Lectures are free and begin at 6 p.m. 


SCHOLARSHIPS. 
WREKIN COLLEGE, WELLINGTON, SALOP. 


Chairman: The Right Honourable LORD GISBOROUGH. 

















The Governors offer ANNUALLY SIX SCHOLARSHIPS, 
value from 30 to 60 guineas. Also TWELVE EXHIBITIOS value 
30 guineas. A reduction of fees (25 guineas) is made to the sons 
of Clergymen, ARMY and NAVAL OFFICERS and other PRO- 
FESSIONAL men. 

For particulars znd prospectus apply to 

THE HEADMASTER, 
Wrekin College. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
CREENS.—Well-made Threefold High Screens, covered beau- 


tiful Fabrics, trimmed galon, 79s. 6d. Special line: Fourfold in 
Art Canvas, &2s. 6d. each.—Percy Smyth, 9, Dorset-street, W.1. 














EPAIRERS of Prismatic Field Glasses, Operas, Telescopes, 

etc. Estimates Free. Prompt attention given. Send your 

repairs to W. A. Dixon, Bittacy Hill, Mill Hill, London, N.W.7, near 
Barracks. 





HY BUY NEW CLOTHES!—WE “TURN” SUITS 
OVERCOATS, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. Descriptive Price 
List free, or send garments for estimate-——LONDON TURNING CO. 
(Dept. N.), $7, Downs Park-road, LONDON, E.5. ‘Phone: 1580 Dalston. 
ATERNITY CASES.—Ward, Ws.; Shared room, 24 gns. ; 


Private rooms, from 3 gns.—Lady Margaret’s, Doddington, Kent. 











SCE 





VERY LATEST 
BOOK on MARRIAGE 


You have often read announcements of many ctner of 
our clean sex books, and will admit their exceedingly 
high standard. 

In this pew volume—‘* Wise Wediock ’’—the author, 
Dr. G Courtenay Beale, has given his best. It is 
undoubtedly the most complete book ever published 
on questions affecting marriage relationships. In our 
monthly Magazine “Health and Efficiency’’ we have 
regularly instructive articles on Birth Control which 
bring hundreds of enquiries. These prove that the 
greatest need in Sex Literature to-day is a frank 
unequivocal volume which will answer these questions 
=< ned and clean ee. . _ will find sll the 
nformation you have long sought in 6/9 


Wise Wedlock ous bak 


Other books have touched the fringe of the subject, but 
in *‘ Wise Wedlock " you will have all your questions 
arswered. Write now, to address below, enclosing cheque 
or postal order for 6s. 8d., and the book will reach you 
by return post in sealed cover. A copy of “ Health and 
Efficiency ” will be sent with the hook. 


HEALTH PROMOTION, LTD., 
Oept. 122, 19-21 LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C.4 























After a really strenuous game, a— 


Mustard Bath 


A bath to which is added a couple of table-spoonfuls 





or so of COLMAN’S MUSTARD, or the contents of 
a carton of specially prepared BATH MUSTARD, 























Girne 
All PRICES REDUCED to the 
lowest values of TO-DAY. 


Wm. SPRIGGS & Co. 11a.238-241 Tottenham Court RaW} 
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pany ’’; opines that “ fire is a dreadful thing, ven you 
are not insured’’; warns the anti-Semitic Mayor that 
from the days of Pharaoh many attempts have been made 
to destroy his nation, “ but the Lord wills that we shall 
live and prosper—and vot the Hell are you going to do 
about it? ’’ and in the days of his prosperity unabashedly 
tests the genuineness of his silver presentation cup in the 
very act of returning thanks for it. His humor even is 
nothing but an exact discrimination of the distance 
between the facts and his dreams. Only Jove could wink 
as he does to the dictaphone that takes down his letter 
which opens: “ Sir,—I have much pleasure in enclosing 
my cheque for 2,000 dollars in full payment of your 
account. The above is how I would wish to begin my 
a . 

Admirable Isidor! And what an achievement is his 
when you survey it at full length! To have lived down 
ridicule, insult, and menace; to have drawn to oneself 
every thread of influence within grasp and become the 
maker and unmaker of the Governments beneath the 
power of which one lives; to dress like a millionaire and 
be deferred to like a lord; to have seized the strategic 
points for the enrichment of one’s community, and trans- 
formed a primitive rural inn into a palace of hideous 
gilt and gewgaws. . . . No, we are not outlining the 
career of Disraeli; it is simply the record of Isidor 


Solomon. D.L.M 





Science. 
THEORIES AND PERSONALITIES. 


Tuar a scientific theory is, in some sense, a personal 
achievement, becomes evident when we study a number 
of theories lying within the same branch of science. The 
ordinary belief that science is completely impersonal is 
certainly not true. And yet it is not easy to see how a 
scientific theory can express the personality of its author ; 
it is difficult, that is to say, to understand in what way a 
scientific theory can resemble a work of art. It seems 
that the fact that a scientific theory must have “ objective 
truth” renders it an altogether different thing from a 
work of art. It would be more just to say that the 
element of objective truth radically differentiates a 
scientific theory from those works of art which are 
independent of all experience of life—as certain musical 
compositions may be, for instance. But it is not clear 
that, in general, works of art are independent of objec- 
tive truth ; all those works of art which assume experience 
claim assent—they do, in their intention, claim universal 
assent—to the truth of their assumptions. The serious 
artist believes his personal vision to be true; he will not, 
probably, claim “ absolute’’ truth for it, but neither 
does a scientific theory profess to be absolutely true. 
And, further, works of art and scientific theories exist to 
serve the same purpose—to aid comprehension. An 
artist’s chief title to consideration is to be found in the 
depth and extent of his vision, in the profundity and 
range, that is to say, of the comprehension he makes 
possible. The value of a scientific theory is judged by 
the same criteria. So far, therefore, it would appear 
that the chief difference between a work of art and a 
scientific theory is to be found in their subject matter. 
It cannot even be said that the subject matter is arranged 
to serve different ends in the two cases, for in each case 
the end which is aimed at is esthetic satisfaction. 
Comprehension is one of the elements of what is 
loosely termed the esthetic emotion, and it is the most 
important element. Even when we _ descend to 
particulars, and study the quality of similes in poetry, 
and, indeed, “ ornamentation ’’ generally, we shall find 
the criterion we employ is still the degree of comprehen- 
sion afforded by the device. But we cannot here work 
out the analogy in detail. It is sufficient to show that 
works of art that have a reference to experience, to an 
external world, in short, are, in important respects, 
similar to scientific theories. 

Since, then, a work of art, although conditioned by 
experience, may nevertheless be a personal achievement, 
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we need have no a priori objection to conceding per- 
sonality to a scientific theory. In each case it is the 
method of transformation from what we may call the 
raw material to the finished product which is the personal 
thing. The artist’s raw material, whether it be the 
Thames in a fog, a number of incidents from Holinshed, 
or the lives of the inhabitants of a Russian village, is no 
more and no less common property than are the données 
from which a scientific man constructs a theory; the 
end product, also, in each case, claims universal assent 
and bestows comprehension. What is personal is the law 
of transformation by which the one objective thing is 
changed into the other objective thing. The law of trans- 
formation is different for each individual mind, and this 
is as true of scientific men as of any other sort of men. 
In this sense, then, both works of art and scientific 
theories are personal achievements. A history of science 
written from this point of view would be instructive. It 
would beinteresting to trace the personal element in each 
great scientific achievement, to show what kinds of per- 
sonalities have dominated us, to see what meaning 
eccentricity can have as applied to the thought of a 
scientific man. But although a detailed history of this 
kind has not yet been written, certain national differences 
have long been recognized. 

There is almost as marked a difference between 
English and French science as between English and 
French literature. The English scientific mind is, on the 
whole, intuitive, mobile, illogical, and very prone to 
imagery of a curiously practical kind. The French 
scientific mind, on the other hand, likes to simplify the 
complicated reality to as few terms as possible, and then 
to build up an impeccable logical edifice. Maxwell was 
a very fine type of the great English man of science, but 
we have Poincaré’s authority for saying that the great 
“ Treatise on Electricity and Magnetism ’’ awakens in 
the French reader feelings of distrust. So far from find- 
ing an impeccable logical structure, he finds that different 
parts of the book are written from different points of 
view, and that these points of view are even irreconcil- 
able with one another. Maxwell’s liking for immensely 
complicated mechanical models, designed to illustrate 
some abstruse equation, is also a stumbling-block to the 
French reader. What are such models supposed to 
prove? Surely Maxwell did not suppose that the ether 
contained trains of geared wheels with “idle wheels ”’ 
in between? What mysterious satisfaction did he derive 
from such unnecessary and irrelevant pictures? But 
this curious liking for models is characteristic of the 
English school, and it is a characteristic that Continental 
physicists have never been able to understand. It is 
doubtless a manifestation of the English reluctance to 
get out of touch with experience. The English man of 
science trusts logic much less than he trusts experience. 
The Frenchman has much less respect for experience. 
He is willing to simplify in a way which, to the English 
mind, is almost outrageous—to see the Universe as a 
collection of little billiard balls with forces varying 
inversely as the square of the distance. And on such 
assumptions he is willing to proceed as far as logic can 
take him. There is, indeed, a school in France which 
asserts that all we can ever know of the Universe is its 
equations; we can never know what they “mean’’ in 
the English sense. From the esthetic point of view there 
is no doubt that the French method is to be preferred. 
We can all share Lagrange’s satisfaction when he says, 
in the Avertissement to his “ Mécanique Analytique ’’: 
“ Je me suis proposé de reduire la théorie de cette Science, 
et l'art de résoudre les problémes qui s’y rapportent, a 
des formules générales, dont le simple développement 
donne toutes les équations nécessaires pour la solution de 
chaque probléme.’’ But we must remember that when 
the interest is chiefly in the ‘“ développement’’ the 
assumptions may remain uncriticized. The English way 
is to hold the assumptions tentatively, and to be always 
open to the suggestions of experience. The German way, 
which, if we are to judge by the work of Riemann and 
Einstein, seems to be to concentrate an immense critical 
apparatus on the assumptions, is equally interesting. The 
‘philosophic ’’ tendency which is supposed to characterize 
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German thought in other departments, 
apparent in its science. The three tendencies are sufli- 
ciently marked to constitute national differences and 
suggest that a detailed analysis of individual achieve- 
ments would yield equally interesting results. 


is certainly 
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